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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Scrence has usurped the foremost place in the popular regard 
this week, having summoned its representative meetings in va- 
rious parts of the country. Early in the week, Lord Brougham 
officiated as Pontifex Maximus in the inauguration of the New- 
ton statue at Grantham—the scene of Newton’s early education. 
And besides the homage to local self-love in the municipal de- 


monstration which celebrated the event, there was a spectacle | 


really impressive in itself. The unassuming and devoted New- 
ton is recognized as the man whose labours have had the most 
marked effect upon the scientific progress of the race, his eulogy 
is couched in a simple statement of what he did, and the acknow- 
ledgements with which other masters of science have proclaimed 
their debt to him. This eulogy is delivered by a man who has 
taken the most active part in the advancement of our country 
within our own day; who crowns a grand career of success in 
the tribune, the legislature, and the Cabinet, by achieving im- 
mortal improvements in our laws, our education, and our whole 
argument of life; and now, after the labour of eighty-one 
years, delivers this survey of Newton’s career, and of all that it 
suggests in the collateral records of science, with a lucidity almost 
unparalleled, and without a single note. 

While we are still looking towards Lincoln and its celebration 
of the past, our attention is called to the preparations in Bir- 
mingham for the meeting of the Social Science Association, with 
the Father of Reform, Lord John Russell, as the President of 
that prospective movement. 

On the morrow, comes the meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at Leeds, with Professor Owen 
for its Chairman this year, the Prince Consort its Chairman elect 
for next year. 
establish the proposition that the study of pure science, in its 
larger and unexpected results, is one of the most profitable 
branches of human industry; although the ultimate practical 
conclusion of each particular inquiry, can never be established 
at the commencement. The philosophic Black, experimenting 
on the abstract nature of caloric, could not have foreseen the 
tangible result in Watts’s operative steam-engine ; the observer 
of Oersted’s subtle contrivances for converting electric force into 
magnetic force, could not have seen the Atlantic telegraph ; the 
medical contemporaries of John Hunter, who sneered at his 
studies of a deer’s horn, could not have imagined that operation 
for aneurism which has since rescued thousands from pain, 
misery, and death. And when Herschel asked why direct as- 
sistance afforded by Government to scientific observation should 
be confined to astronomy, he put the same question which Rich- 
ard Owen now repeats with an immense mass of evidence to 
prove that the work of pursuing scientific inquiry might be car- 
ried on with a state subsidy not exceeding the revenue derived 
from the existing patent laws, with enormous profits, however, 
to the whole nation. If we know more about the universe, its 
laws and materials, we can use more of the implements in its 
treasury,—this is the practical proposition which the British As- 
sociation, as our scientific senate, is now developing in the pre- 
sence of the country. 


As to polities they are out of town, with Ministers ; principles 
are enjoying the relaxation of the season, as statesmen are ; 
and if there is any serious business, it turns upon this sub- 


Richard Owen’s discourse was aimed mainly to | 


ject of sport. There is, for instance, the sale of Lord Derby’s 
stud ; and the most pointed political discussion of the week has 
turned upon the question of principle—whether a nobleman who 
offers his stud for sale can equitably reserve his brood mares and 
foals, or put a fancy price upon favourite horses to be bought in. 
It is a question which has attracted more attention even than the 
extraordinary state of the money market, in which commercial 
men witness the gradual accumulation of coin as well as capital, 
a steady improvement of the funds in France as well as England, 
while flatness continues to pervade all forms of general enter- 
| prise, and commercial intellect is roused to activity only on the 
question whether the Bank of England would or would not re- 
duce its interest to 25 per cent. 

Of course technical politics cannot be entirely laid aside, for 
various professions are specifically interested in the subject. 
There are political lawyers who have to keep up their prestige ; 
| gentlemen accustomed to take the lead on platforms, who have to 
| maintain their character for statesmanship ; party managers who 
| have to employ their leisure; and Liberal newspapers who have 
| to establish their programme. Hence we have plans of action, 
| reminders that the Registration courts must be attended to, 
| drafts of Parliamentary bills for redistributing seats, or for ex- 
tending the franchise, with ballot or without. And these 
| more tangible signs are accompanied by reports of various de- 
| scriptions, with or without foundation. The country has gone to 

sleep, with the sound of ‘ Reform” in its ears, and it dreams 
about Reform Bills. 

The Conservatives have accepted the Procrustes trial, and are, 
if faithful to their party, all Progressionists and Reformers. 
This week Mr. Newdegate has studiously seized an opportunity for 
informing the Licensed Victuallers of Coventry, that his 
opinions on that subject are sound ; so dangerous was it for him 
to leave any mistake upon the subject’ Yet in the same week 
| Mr. Henley takes pains to prove that, although a Reformer, and 
not satisfied with the old rotten borough sostem, yet he has been, 
is, and will be, still a ‘ Tory.” And Mr, Disraeli, who was 
advertised to appear at Aylesbury, appears not. What is amiss ? 











The Ministerial papers of Turin have given a new ver- 
sion of the reports respecting Villafranca. The latest story 
rather sinks the question of a commercial company, denies that 
the port is sold, leased, or in any other manner conceded to 
Russia; only a bagno, or convict establishment no longer used, 
is courteously /ent to Russia by way of a coaling station, Ac- 
cording to this representation, the guest is but a tenant at will. 
This leaves the spirit of the relations between Russia and Sar- 
dinia exactly where we supposed last week, and it leaves pre- 
cisely the same stigma upon the statesmanship of this country 
for forfeitures of pledge and false policy. Nor has Russia 
obtained the courtesy only from Sardinia. A coaling station it 
is said has also been conceded to ber in the gulf of Lepanto. 
We thought we had satisfied Sir John M‘Neill by stopping “ the 
progress of Russia in the East”; she appears in the cis-Helles- 
pontine waters of the Mediterranean, with encroachments the 
more formidable since they rest partly upon a moral hold, 


More facts are brought to light which tend to elevate the im- 
portance of the Boyne Hill case. The Reverend John Shaw, of 
Stoke Vicarage, publishes a letter in which he appears to us to 
establish two facts—First, that the Bishop of Oxford apparently 
considered the correspondence closed with the previous letters of 
the Vicar and the Bishop ; secondly, that it was the publishing 
of the first correspondence which led to a public inquiry. An- 
other writer states as facts, that the Reverend James Skinner, 
who appears as a participator in the affairs of Boyne Hill, was 
himself a leading person, as a curate, in the management of St. 
Barnabas, Pimlico. In his correspondence with Mr. Shaw, tha 
Bishop of Oxford declares that he agrees with his correspondent 
in condemning the ‘ Roman perversion of that apostolical 
institution,” the confessional,—the apostolical nature of the in- 
stitution being an assumption. But while the Bishop thus 
condemns confession in theory, in his see gentlemen obtain ap- 
pointments to the cure of souls who have been condemned for 
heterodoxy, insubordination, and peculiar leanings in the dioveses 
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of Winchester and Chichester. These distinctions, which are 
implied in the statement of the facts, give peculiar interest to 
the approaching enquiry into the Boyne Hill ease. , 


The émeute among the convicts in Portland Island was report- 
ed as a simple fact at the end of last week ; we have had no 
narrative until the middle of this week, and now the report is 
given by a casual visitor who seems to be unacquainted with the 
subject, as if he had only learned anything about it on his ar- 
rival at the prison. He was attracted to the spot by the 
anticipatory reports, that a riot was about to take place; and 
he took up his station in time to sce “ the enemy 1500 strong ” 
officially led out into the quarries for the apparent pursuit of 
daily labour ; permitted to begin the tumult on a preconcerted 
signal, in order to be brought under the bayonets, and 
the fire, if necessary, of a civil guard, and a detachment 
of military. The grievance which is said to be the pre- 
text of the prisoners is a distinction by which men 
during the four years ending 1857 are allowed no remis- 
sion of their appointed sentences, while prisoners sentenced be- 





forehand or afierwards are rewarded for good behaviour by a | 


release before the set time. There is some show of a grievance, 
though it is explained away; but it seems unlikely that a// the 
convicts employed on the stone quarries, among whom we sup- 
pose the majority enjoyed the privilege, should have been exas- 
perated by the exceptional disqualification. From the story it 
is clear that nothing restored discipline excepting the continued 
exhibition of military force; without that the prison discipline 
would haye been unavailing. It is not that the fare of the 


prisoners was hard; their keep is such, it is said, as to be equi- | 


valent to wages of 12s. or 15s. a week; their diet excited the 
envy of the Wexford soldiery, and the admiration of the casual 
visitor! There has been as yet no official attempt to explain 
away the light thrown upon the governance of the prison by 
this long matured and rather obstinately sustained act of re- 


bellion. 








Che Piertropalis. 

London streets are subjected to repeated obstructions by authorities 
and public companies, obstructions productive of great inconvenience and 
expense. The subject has provoked the attention of the journalist often, 


and was on Tuesday brought under the notice of the City Sewers Com- | 


missioners. Mr. Ross moved 

“ That it be referred to the General Purposes Committee to consider the 
expediency of making regulations with reference to the taking up the pave- 
ment, or otherwise disturbing the surface of any street to enable gas and 
other public companies to make alteration in their works.” 

In support of this he made an interesting statement. Great incon- 
veniences, he said, have been suffered by the neighbourhood in which he 
resides through the pulling up of the strect three times in a year, in one 
instance to enable the commission to lay down sewers, and in two others 
for the purposes of Gas Companies, Everybody must be convinced of 
the necessity of regulations being made to prevent the frequent pulling 
up of the streets. No official register is kept of the period when the 
streets are opened or closed. Last June twelvemonth Fleet Lane was 
opened for several months during the construction of a sewer. At the 
expiration of nine months a Gas Company opened the street, and put 
down new mains, and they had hardly finished their work when another 
Company came end laid down mains also. Some regulation ought to be 
made by which companies should be required to do large works of that 
kind at the same time. The Commission ought not to allow the present 
wanton system of injury to continue. Some of the public companies, 
through the influence they possess in the House of Commons, have re- 
cently obtained powers overriding those of the Court of Sewers, and can 
disturb the pavement of the street at their own will for their own private 
interests. He did not want to place unnecessary restretions upon them, but 


it was right to look into the Acts of Parliament, to ascertain what the 
respective powers of the Commission and of these Companies are for the | 


purpose of framing regulations to keep companies in proper order for the 
future in carrying out their work. Ie suggested that when sanction is 
given toa company to put down new mains a letter should be written 
to other companies, telling them that a particular street is open, and that 
if they wished also to lay dowa new mains they should do so then, other- 
wise they would not be permitted to disturb the surface for a certain 
number of months. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Barkley, and carried unanimously. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of St. Giles’s, Camberwell, was held at 
the Rosemary Branch Tavern, Southampton Street, on Tuesday even- 


ing, for the purpose of opposing the claim of 20,623/. made by the Metro- | 


politan Board of Works on the parish for sewers-rate. Mr. R. A. Gray, 


a resident Magistrate for Surrey, occupied the chair. A letter was read | 


from Mr, W. Williams, M.P., apologizing tor his absence, but explaining 
that he had made inquiries into the subject, and found that, although 
the Metropolitan Board of Works admitted there was a discrepancy 
betwen the amount levied and the sum expended in the parish, still the 
Board contended that they were obliged by the Act of Parliament to levy 
the amount of debt equally on all the districts. He advised them to re- 
sist the demand, and, if necessary, have recourse toa court of law. The 
meeting was aidressed by Mr. Rushton, Mr Jessee, Mr. Il. Doulton, 
and other parishioners. Tt was stated that St. Giles’s parish was as- 
sessed at 210,000/., and paid 11,127/. to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, while 3507, only had been expended on sewerage in the dis- 
trict. Ultimately a memorial was adopted calling upon the vestry of St. 
Giles’s to contest the claim in a court of law, and if necessary before 
Parliament. 


_— - 


ec 

On Tuesday, St. Matthew's day, the usual ceremonies were obseryeg 
in connexion with Christ’s Hospital—morning service in Christchurch 
and the delivery of orations by the senior scholars in the hall of the hogs. 
pital. The Lord Mayor and city corporation were present. The speaker 
of the English oration, Mr. Francis Hanbury, took the opportunity to 
declaim against a project much debated for removing the London 
Schools, such as St. Paul’s and Christ’s, into the country. 

‘* Where is there ‘supported debility?’ Where, there, [pointing to his 
schoolmates] the finger of pale disease? Shall, then, this hallowed spot 
give place to the busy ring of commerce which encircles it? Shall not 
London, the queen of cities, preserve at least one home for the queen) 
studies of the mind? Thus, then, let us hope it will ever stand to share an; 
adorn, together with the other Royal hospitals, the fortunes of this great 
and ancient metropolis and the privileges of its renowned magistrat 
who are among the foremost guardians of its fame. May it stand, with 
its ancient character untarnished, its bounty undimiuished !” 

The Central Criminal Court has been sitting this week. The general ran 
of cases are of no great interest. Mr. Angel Hyam Cohen, marine. 
storedealer, accused of receiving a quantity of metal stolen from Plymouth 
Dockyard, and stamped with the broad arrow, has been acquitted by the 
direction of the Judge. There was not sufficient evidence to show that he 
was aware that the casks he received contained the property of the 
Government. 

Otto Homeyer, a Prussian, was convicted of uttering 2 forged accountable 
receipt for goods. He represented that he had shipped a quantity of wheat, 
when he had done nothing of the kind, and drew bills on the security of 
| the cargo to the extent of 2400/. The defence was that the forged docu- 
| ments being sent in a letter from a foreign country, there was no uttering 
of the instrument that would amount to an offence against the law of this 
country. Mr. Baron Watson, in summing up, said, he thought it right, in 
the interest of commerce, that it should be understood that the defence that 
had been suggested on the part of the learned counsel for the prisoner was 
no answer whatever to the present charge ; and it was obvious that it would 
be a most dangerous proceeding if it were allowed to be so. The only 
question for the jury to consider was whether the prisoner had put forth a 
forged instrument representing that a large quantity of valuable property 
had been shipped on board a certain vessel, and if this were made out the 
| offence was complete! Verdict, Guilty ; sentence eight years’ penal ser- 
| vitude. 
| 
| 
! 


Wilhelm Steinthal, 2 German fortune-teller, has been accused of ol- 
taining about 18/. from Andreas Mag. A German midwife told Mag she 
| knew a man who could get riches for him, and took him to Steinthal. The 
| latter prophesied luck to Mag if he played in a lottery. Mag paid 2/., and 
the wizard showed hima number. Then there went on a series of ma- 
nceuvres and incantations of the most ludicrous description, ostensibly “ to 
make the number lucky,” really to draw advances of 2/. each from Mag, 
Each advance was made in coins differing each from the other; that was 
part of the spell. The cards were used on every occasion; prayers were 
said; jugglery was performed in Victoria Park ; when the money bestowed 
| upon Steinthal wherewith to practise his art was finally charmed away, 
| Mr. Yardley, the Thames Street Magistrate, showed Steinthal that he was 
| liable to three months’ imprisonment, and advised him to refund the 187. 
| Steinthal was brought up on remand on Thursday ; when he subjected 
| Mag to a severe cross-examination, but did not shake his evidence. Steins 
| thal, at the same time, played the simpleton and tried to make Mr. Yardley 
| believe not only that he put faith in the necromancy, but that he had lost 
money by the transaction. It came out that both prisoner and prosecutor 
were ** well-educated.” 

A batch of omnibus drivers and conductors have been fined by the Bow 
Street and Marlborough Street Magistrates for racing and obstructing the 
public way. These omnibus tactics have reached a shameful pitch. In one 
case a woman was severely hurt in alighting, by the haste of a driver in 
rushing on before she had got down, In another an omnibus was damaged 
by arival driving into it. 





Two old houses in Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, fell with a thundering 
crash into the street, at midnight on Wednesday. They were used as a 
dépot for furniture by a Jew, and fortunately no person was in either. The 
débris blocked up the street, and several persons were imprisoned in their 
homes. The edliee rescued thirteen; the conductor of a fire escape, one, 
An investigation will take place. 





Provincial. 
PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

Political movement seems to be entirely confined to those gatherings 
which distinguish the British autumn, when the county Member meets 
his constituents at Agricultural Shows, and borough Members meet 
theirs by appointment in City-Halls. We have to record specimens of 
both kinds, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was to have been the great gun at 
the annual show of the Royal Bucks Agricultural Association held at 
Aylesbury on Thursday. A crowd of reporters attended to record the 
anticipated manifesto. The show, however, was destined to pass over 
without the showman. Mr. Disraeli wrote to tell the seeretary that “a 
previous event ’—whatever that may mean—prevented him from ate 
tending. He enclosed a cheque for 107. ‘The mind of the Cabinet is not 
made up, and the oracle is dumb. Mr. Disraeli will “certainly” be 
present at the meeting of another association at Aylesbury in about @ 
fortnight. 

At the Watlington Farmers’ Association, on Wednesday, Mr. Henley 
volunteered a defence of his remarks on progress. 

“T thought it a very modest proposition to say that the Government 
meant to try to do something in the way of amendment and reform; but 
some parties have taken an exception even to the proposition that we should 
try to do something. Whether we shall succeed or not we cannot say till 
the time come. Be that as it may, I have been set on my head and my heels, 
and turned upside down, and downside up, and inside out, one way and an- 
other; but the end of it all was only to discover a fact, which 1 suppose 
| everybody who knows me at all knew before. They say, * Hang it, he is only 
aTory!’ (Laughter.) I don’t suppose anybody in the country who knows 
anything about me supposed 1 was anything else. But that is all, after all 
the twisting and turning, that people have arrived at. I don’t complain, 
because I never expected to be considered anything else.”’ , 

But he was surprised to find that, because he did not like the mode in 
which the old rotten borough system was amended, that he should be 
regarded as one satisfied with that system. Not he. He denied that 
because he had been all his life a Tory he was satisfied with the state of 
| things existing before 1832. 
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Mr. Newdegate, not content with his fire of small shot at the Pope 
when at Tamworth, has opened upon “ progress” at Coventry. He did the 
Coventry Licensed Victuallers’ Association the honour of dining with 
them on Monday, and he then thought fit, backing his statements with a 
reference to his fourteen years’ experience of public life, to define the 
relation of the Conservative party to progress. 

‘J believe it is only by a firm adherence to those principles upon which 
the constitution of England is founded th ut you can preserve intact the 
inestimable blessings of freedom which it is your privilege to possess, Be 
assured that if we wish the country to continue in a course of progress, and 
1 say s progress,’ advisedly, Suc h a wish will be be sl accomplished by re- 
maining within the limits of those principles the practice of which has 
raised this country to its present state of proud preéminence. When others 
tell you that a Conservative has no right to speak of progress pay no atten- 
tion'to them. For myself Ll wish for progress, I desire to see all el 
of the community adva: e, but [ desire to see them advance within the 
limits of principles which constitute safety; and if there is any differ 














of opinion between mysé lf and others upon this question of progress, it 
amounts to this, that 1 would preter to see the engine of the driven 
carefully and safely down the rails, while Lat the same time entertain a 
strong doubt whe ther the liberals, as they are termed, would not either shunt 
us into a dangerous siding or land us at the wrong platform. (Lauyif 


and cheers.) 

e also assured them that he had not changed any of 
graciously add “although lam prepared to make due allowai 
for the changes which may have taken place in public opinion.” 

Mr. Young and Mr. Mellor, the borongh mem) rs, have met thi ir 
constitutents at Great Yarmouth. Mr. Young defended his vote in 
favour of the Conspiracy Bill, on the ground that he gave it as a vote of 
confidence in Lord Palmerston, not being desirous to prejudice the pro- 
mised Reform Bill by helping to oust the Minister. Mr. Mellor took 
the same line. Entering upon general polities he declared himself to bi 
favourable to the ballot, extension of the suffrawe, and the 
church-rates. 

One of the causes of Lord Palmerston’s overthrow was the manner in 
which he treated a deputation which waited upon him on the subject ef 
church-rates. Nothing was more displeasing than the flippant tone with 
which he received them, majority of fifty on the iding 
against the government was the comment. 

Sir John Trelawny met his Tavistock friends on Monday ; when he 
gave a succinct and impartial retrospect of the session. One salient 
point in his speech was the conduct of the House of Lords. 

“Tt is a serious question whether the House of Li should continue to 
persist in the course they have, for they will bring very serious 
question. Old measures may be revived with that House, but we don’t 
want to be compelled to adopt them, and we don’t wish to see things preci- 
pitated. Some of us may be inclined to take strong measures, and apply 
the competitive principle to eldest sons of peers. They run some risk of 
bringing about such a resuli, and they ought to expect it. Jt seems to me 
that they consider themselves too high and mighty tor the consideration of 
public questions ; and I think it will be a question whether three persons 
shall be allowed to make a House of Lords, while in the Commons forty per- 
sons are required to constitute a House ; for I don’t think men ought to be al- 
lowed to vote from a mere cursory view of the subject, without having mas- 
tered the evidence, It isin the power of members who may be absent in 
different countries to place their proxies in the hands of any given member 
who happens to have prejudged the question, and for the future the House 
of Lords must take care that if it runs counter to public questions year after 
year, dangerous questions may arise, some of which may be considered to bi 
fatal to the British constitution.” 

Sir John reviewed the position of parties in the House, and gave it a: 
his opinion that the present Government cannot stand, because it com- 

rises such opposite shades of opinion, and any future Government must, 
e said, include in its ranks Lord John Russell, on whom, as a states- 
man, he passed a high encomium. He concluded by stating, that no 
Government would stand any length of time which would not guarantee 
to introduce a comprehensive Reform Bill. 


his opinik ne 
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LORD BROUGHAM ON SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

The inauguration of the statue of Sir Isaac Newton at 
ham, on Tuesday, was celebrated with marked success. The monu- 
ment is the work of Mr. Theed the sculptor. It stands fourteen feet 
high, and represents the great astronomer in the act of speaking. Its 
pedestal is of marble, and nearly equals the height of the statue. The 
cost of producing this memorial has been defrayed by subscription. 
Grantham subscribed 600/., and other places 1030/. Newton was not 
born at Grantham, but at the Manor House, Woolsthorpe, cight miles 
distant. He was, however, educated at Grantham Grammar School, and 
lodged in the town. At length, Grantham has done honour to her fa- 
mous son. 

The company assembled in Grantham met at the Grammar school, and 
walked thence to St. Peter’s Till, where the statue stands. Th 
cession included the local militia, the corporation, the clergy, the masters 
and boys of the school, the Bishop of Lincoln, Lord Brougham, havin; 
Dr. Whewell and Professor Owen on either hand, Sir Edward Cust, Si 
George Welby, Mr. Theed, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Sir Benjamin Brodic, 
and Dr. Latham. Lord Brougham took the chair—a chair that belo 
to Sir Isaac; and after statue had been unveiled, he deli 
tribute to th 


Grant- 


pro- 
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the inaugural oration—an cleborate and splendid 
genius of Newton. Ile reviewed the growth of Newton's facu- 


Ities. He did not manifest genius, like VPaseal and Clairaut, at 
an early age; he did not begin to study mathematics until he we 
eighteen, but “ at twenty-five years of age, he had discovered the law of 
gravitation, and laid the foundation of celestial dynamics, the scien 

created by him. Before ten years had elapsed, he added to his 
veries that of the fundamental properties of light. So brilliant a cour 

of discovery, in so short a time, changing and reconstructing analytical, 
astronomical, and optical science, almost defies belief. The Y 
could only be deemed possible by an appe il to the incontestable evidence 
that proves it stric tly truce. By a rare felicity these doctrines gained the 
universal assent of mankind as soon as they were clearly understood ; 





disco- 


statement 


and their originality has never been seriously called in question.” With 
a prodigality of illustration drawn from the hist wry of science, Lord 
Brougham showed the growth of Newton’s discoveries in relation to 





what had been done before as the results of that law of gradual progress 

which governs all human approaches towards perfection, Neither in 

science, nor moral philosophy, nor in art, is there any sudden discovery. 
here have been steps towards every great discovery ; all eminent men 
ve had eminent forerunners— 


abolition of 


| 


“The grand difference, then, between one discovery or invention and an- 
other is in degree rather than in kind; the degree in which a person while 
he outstrips those whom he comes after, also lives, as it were before his age. 
Nor can any doubt exist that in this respect Newton stands at the head of 
all who have extended the bounds of knowledge. The sciences of dynamics 
and of opties are especially to be regarded in this point of view ; but the former 
in particular; and the completeness of the system which he unfolded—its 
having been at the first elaborated and given in perfection, its having, how- 
ever new, stood the test of time, and survived, nay, gained by, the most 





rigor sctrutiny—ean be predicated by this system alone, at least in the 
me degree. . . But the most marvellous attribute of Newton's dis- 
coveries is that in which they stand out prominent among all the other feats 
of scientific research, stamped with the peculiarity of his intellectual cha- 
racter Their great author lived before his age, anticipating in 
part what was | after wholly accomplished; and thus unfolding some 
i could be but imperfectly, others not at all com- 


out the path and atfording the means 
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nt of truths then veiled in darkness, 
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tual dominion of knowledge, penetrating to regions 

‘ id taking with a firm hand undisputed possession ; 

l i bounds of the visible horizon 1 right be yet further 

exten id enabled his successors to occupy what he could only desery ; 
s the illustri discoverer of the New World made the inhabitants of the 
Old cast their « over lands and seas far distant from those he had tra- 
versed—lan nd seas of which they could form to themselves no concep- 
tion han they had been able to comprehend the course by which 
he le 1 on his grand enterprise. In this achievement, and in the qua- 
lities whieh alone le it possible—inexhaustible fertility of resources ; 
patience unsubduc close meditation that would sufier no distraction ; 
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n to pursue paths that seemed all but hopeless; and un- 
to declare the truths they led to, how far soever removed 
from ordinary apprehension—in these characteristics of high and original 
ronius we may be permitted to compare the career of those great men. But 
Columbus did not invent the mariners’ compass as Newton did the instru- 
ment which guided his course and enabled him to make his discoveries, and 
rs to extend them by closely following his directions in using it. 
Nor did the uffice to the great navigator without making any ob- 

rvations, though he dared to steer without a chart; while it is certain 
that by the philosopher's instrument his discoveries were extended over the 
, 1¢ universe, determining the masses, the forms, and the 
through the mere inspection of abstract calculations 


ly deduced. 
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«Nor let it be imag » feelings of wonder excited by contem- 
plating the achievements of this great man are in any degree whatever the re- 
sult of national partiality, and confined to the country which glories in having 
given him birth. The language whieh expresses her veneration is equalled, 
perhaps exceeded, by that in which other nations give utterance to theirs; 

1t merely by the general voice, but by the well considered and well in- 
formed judgment of the science. Leibnitz, when asked at the 
royal table in Berlin his opinion of Newton, said that, ‘ taking mathema- 
ticians from the beginning of the world to the time when Newton lived, 
what he had done was much the better half.’ The ‘Principia’ will ever 
remain a monument of the profound genius which revealed to us the greatest 
law of the universe,’ are the words of Laplace. ‘That work stands pre- 
eminent above all the other productions of the human mind. The discovery 
of that simple and general law, by the greatness and the varicty of the ob- 
jects which it embraces, confers honour upon the intellect of man,’ La- 
1 are told by Delambre, was wont to describe Newton as the 
greatest genius that ever existed, but to add, how fortunate he was also, 
cause there can only once be found a system of the universe to establish.’ 

‘Never,’ says the father of the Institute of France—one filling a high place 
| among the most eminent of its members—‘ Never,’ says M. Biot, * was the 
so justly established and so fully confessed. In ma- 
thematical and in experimental science without an equal and without an 
ex le, combining the genius for both in its highest degree.’ * The Prin- 
cipia’ he terms the greatest work ever produced by the mind of man, adding, 
in the words of Halley, that a nearer approach to the Divine nature has 
not been permitted to mortals. ‘ In first giving to the world Newton's method 
3, says Fontenelle, * Leibnitz did like Prometheus; he stole fire from 
| heaven to bestow it on men.’ ‘Does Newton,’ I'Hopital asked, ‘sleep 

and wake like other men? I figure him to myself as of a celestial kind, 

wholly severed from mortality.’ To so renowped a benefactor of the world, 

thus exalted to the loftiest place by the common consent of all men, one 

whose life, the intermission of an hour, was passed in the search 

after truths t important, and at whose hands the human race had 
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only received gy no memorial has been raised by those nations which 
erected statues the tyrants and conquerors, the scourges of mankind, 
whose lives were passed not in the pursuit of truth but the practice of false- 


whose lips, if truth ever chanced to stray, towards some 
y failed to obtain belief; who to slake their insane 
of preeminence, trampled on all the rights, and squan- 
blow their fellow-creatures, whose course, like the lightning, 
e it dazzled; and who, reversing the noble regret of the Roman 

med the day lost that saw the sun go down upon their for- 
10 victim deceived, or betrayed, or oppressed. ‘That the wor- 
i: pestilent genius should consecrate no outward symbol of the 
they freely confessed to the memory of the most illustrious of 
matter of wonder. But that his own countrymen, justly 
lived in his time, should have left this duty to their sue- 











having 
' fier a century anda half of professed veneration and lip homage, 
nay well be deemed umge. The imseription upon the 
mits i f | el ited friend’s architecture, may possib! 
in « ‘ f this neglect—‘ If you seck for a monument look uror 
monument lift up your eyes to the heavens whi ; 
iH ” Nor when we recollect the Greek orator’s exclamation—‘ The 
carth is the monument of illustrious men '—can we stop short of de- 





claring that the whole universe is Newton's.” 
After this display of intellectual energy by a veteran who has just 
completed his cighticth year, the proceedings were brought to a « lose by 
tion of a! indsome copy ol the ** Princij ia’”” t ] d Broug- 
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ru BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 

Leeds, selected as the rendezvous of the British Associatio: 
tumn, | n to fi wson Monday. The earliest 
took plac 1‘ i the general committee held 
the Town-hall. The rep submitted to the meeting stat 

f which in the « eott year our readers have been i 
s the history of Livi rone expedition, but it also containes 
ll known it appears that the Prince C 





invitation to preside over the meeting of th 
. in 1859. General Grey on behalf of the Prince ¢ ' 
‘His Royal Highness cannot but feel gratified at the wish thus ex- 


pressed by the committee, though he is sensible that his own proficiency 
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scientific subjects is scarcely such as to entitle him to such a distinction. 
If, therefore, he expresses his readiness to comply with the wishes of the 
committee, he begs that it may be considered merely as an expression of 
the deep interest which he takes in the advancement of science in this coun- 
try, and as a mark of the high sense which he entertains of the importance 
and usefulness of the Association. His acceptance of the presidency must 
also be considered, to a certain degree, conditional—depending upon his 
being in Scotland at the time proposed for the meeting. His Royal High- 
ness’s time is not his own, and it is impossible for him, at this distance of 
time, to say whether the call of other duties may not be such as to prevent 
his attendance.” 

Much attention has been paid to terrestrial magnetism, and the report 
tells us that Dr. Lloyd of Dublin, proposed to the late Government that 
an expedition should be sent to the Mackenzie River to take observation 
there; a proposal Lord Palmerston declined to adopt. Mr. Napier 
having become Lord Chancellor of Ireland retired from the Parliamen- 
tary Committee ; his place is to be supplied by Sir John Pakington. The 
financial report shows that the Association is about 320/. better than it 
was last year. 

On the same evening Professor Owen delivered the inaugural lecture 
in the Town Hall before a very large audience. It occupied three hours 
in the reading; and treated of the great unceasing mutations of nature, 
manifested in the results of minute and comprehensive scientific research ; 
described the most recent discoveries; and moralized the whole theme 
by showing the effect of scientific truth upon civilization. One passage, 
showing how useful a public servant is science, we may quote. 

On the part of the State, sums continue to be voted in aid of the means 
independently possessed by the British Museum and the Royal Society, 
whereby the Natural History Collections in the first are extended and the 
more direct scientific aims of the latter institution are advanced. The Bo- 
tanical Gardens and Museum at Kew and the Museum of Practical Geology 
in Jermyn Street are examples of the national policy in regard to science of 
which we can hardly over-estimate the importance. Most highly and grate- 
fully also do we appreciate the codperation of the Board of ‘lrade with our 
meteorologists by the recent formation of the department for the collection 
of meteore' ‘cad observations made at sea. But not by words only would 
or does science make return to governments fostering and aiding her endea- 
vours for the public weal. Every practical application of her discoveries 
tends to the same end as that which the enlightened statesman has in view. 
The steam-engine, in its manifold applications, the crime-decreasing gas- 
lamp, the lightning conductor, the electric telegraph, the law of storms and 
rules for the mariner’s guidance in them, the power of rendering surgical 
operations painless, the measures for preserving public health and for pre- 
venting or mitigating epidemics—such are among the more important prac- 
tical results of pure scientific research with which mankind have been 
blessed and states enriched. They are evidence unmistakeable of the close 
affinity between the aims and tendencies of science and those of true state 
policy. In proportion to the activity, productivity, and prosperity of a 
community is its power of responding to the calls of the Finance Minister. 
By a far-seeing one the man of science will be regarded with a favourable 
eye, not less for the unlooked-for streams of wealth that have already flowed, 
but for those that may in future arise out of the applications of the abstract 
truths to the discovery of which he devotes himself. After pointing out the 
benefit which had arisen to the State from the discoveries of Black, Ocer- 
sted, Hunter, Priestley, and Babbage, and the advantages accruing from 
the establishment of the British Observatory at Kew, and the application of 
pure mathematics and astronomy to trade and commerce, in making voy- 
ages safer and speedier, and after acknowledging the aid which the Govern- 
ment had afforded to scientific expeditions recommended by the Association, 
to the Kew Observatory, and to other institutions, the learned professor 
concluded as follows—*' It now only remains for me to express how deeply 
I feel the honour conferred on me by the position in which, through your 
kindness, I am now placed; how highly I esteem the o pportunity afforded 
me of addressing so distinguished and influential an oalionas in this most 
noble hall; and how sincerely I thank you for the patience and favour with 
which you have received the address.”’ 

Professor Owen was frequently interrupted by bursts of applause, 
which rang loudly through the hall as he sat down. 

Professor Phillips then stated that tickets had been taken by 150 old life 
members, 31 old annual members, 26 new life members, 62 new annual 
members, 519 associates, 415 ladies, and six foreigners, making a total of | 
1259, whose subscriptions amounted to 14007. The sections began their 
labours on ‘Thursday, when several important papers were read. 








Mr. William Angerstein, of Woodlands, Blackheath, has published an 
address to the electors of Greenwich, declaring himself to be a candidate 
for their suffrages. He is a Liberal. There are thus two Liberals in 
the field— \lderman Salomons and Mr. Angerstein. 

The Bishop of Winchester in commencing his annual visitation this 
week addressed the usual charge to his clergy. In the course of re- 
marks on church-rates, the revision of the Liturgy, and other topics 
touching ecclesiastical reforms, he spoke of the practice of confession. 

It had been the custom, he said, to draw from the Prayer Book author- 
ity for practices ‘which were in antagonism to the whole spirit of our 
liturgical services.’”” He went on to say—‘*'The language of the formu- 
laries gave no sanction to private confession, while by the homilies it was 
expressly condemned. He believed that the practice was attended with 
the greatest danger, and that it had been perverted to the vilest purposes, 
and that it was as repugnant to the spirit of the Gospel as it was to the 
manly common sense and independent mind of the great mass of the Eng- 
lish people. They might depend upon it that their congregations would 
not tolerate the substitution of confession to a priest for conversion of the 
heart to God, and they would never endure to see the weaker members of 
their families subject to a process which would destroy the moral sense, and 
render them captive to the will of a spiritual director.” 


The Bishop of Bath and Wells has recently attended a dinner given at 
Wells to the navvies engaged on the Wells and Glastonbury line. The 
Bishop made them a hearty and sensible speech, and Lady Auckland 


gave each man a copy of the New Testament. 


After a poll, which lasted three days, and closed on Saturday at four 
p.m., Gainsborough has refused a church-rate by a majority of 68 votes ; 
the numbers — for the rate 371, against it 439. This decision, how- 
ever, scarcely settles the question. By the act of Parliament for the 
augmentation of the living, the sum of 400/. ought to have been invested 
in land, and the rent paid to the vicar. This sum was never raised, and 
consequently never invested ; in lieu of it the sum of 20/. has been paid 
to the vicar annually out of the rate. The question now arises, how is 
the 207. to be raised ? 





a. 

The great northern towns are fast supplying themselves with that 
luxury to human creatures “long in city pent’’—a park. Manchester 
set the example. It has been followed in Bolton, Halifax, Macclesfie 
Blackburn and Ashton. Last winter the panic and its consequent dis. 
tress threw hundreds out of employment, and the corporation of Stock. 
port wisely set them to work to convert a piece of waste land given to 
the town years ago by Lord Vernon into a park. The work has 
done well, and the site being good, and diversified with water, the park 
will in time become a beautiful as well as healthful place of recreation, 
It was opened, with due ceremonial, on Monday, by the Mayor, the 
Marquis of Westminster, Lord Talbot, and others of note. The Choral 
Society sang the “‘Old Hundredth”; the Mayor made a speech; and q 
salute of twenty-one guns was fired. The Mayor gave the people a byl. 
lock, 200 loaves, and two barrels of ale. 

The Welsh Bards have held their septennial gathering known as the 
Eisteddfod, this week in the vale of Llangollen. There have been 
speeches, the recitation of poems, playing on the harp, and a curious 
procession to the Bardic circle. It was led by the band of the Denbigh 
Rifles, followed by the Druids; women, on horseback in the ancient 
costume of Wales; Bards, and ‘*Ovates. The presiding bard was the 
Reverend J. Williams, whose bardic name is Ab Ithel. 





A deserter has been seized at Manchester. Not an ordinary deserter, but 
one who went over to the Russians during the siege of Sebastopol. He 
fled one night, betrayed the position of his comrades, and thereby caused 
the death of many brave men. This man is Private Thomas Tole, 7th Fu- 
siliers. He now awaits justice at the hands of a court martial. 

Blackwell, a publican, has killed a soldier at Dover with a poker. The 
publican refused to admit the soldier into the house a second time ; a quarre} 
ensued, and Blackwell fetched a poker with which he killed the man, A 
Coroner’s Jury call it manslaughter ; the Dover Magistrates have committed 
the publican to take his trial for wilful murder. 





Two young persons, a lad anda lass, have been drowned near Wolver- 
hampton, under remarkable circumstances. Joseph Smith ‘‘ kept company” 
with Jane Bowdler. One night the lovers were out late, and Smith says 
he took the girl home. After she had gone in he did not go away because 
she had expressed her determination to come out again. She did come out and 
run away. Smith followed, brought her back. This process was repeated 
four times. When she last entered the house she began, says the father, 
to unlace her boots, and said she would go to bed immediately. She slept 
in the same room with him and his wife, her mother. After being in bed 
ten minutes he again called to her to come to bed. The kitchen was on the 
same floor as the bedroom. When she did not reply he went to the front 
door, called his daughter by her name, but received no reply. Smith says 
she ran off to apool and jumpedin. John Bebee, happening to pass, jumped 
in to save her, but she clung to him, and in spite of the efforts of both 
Smith and another man, they were drowned, A coroner's inquest was held, 
In the case of Bebee they found that he was drowned while attempting to 
rescue the girl; but in the case of the girl they requested that a post 
mortem examination might be made before returning a verdict. 

The inquest into the causes of the accident at the Sheffield Musie Hall 
has been resumed. Statements, tendered in abundant quantities by wit- 
nesses, leave it still doutful whether the alarm arose from an explosion of 
gas, or the firing of a pistol. Several persons swear that they saw the pistol, 
saw fire leap from its muzzle, heard the report, and smelt gunpowder, On 
the other hand there were not wanting witnesses who say that they detected 
the presence of gas before any explosion took place, and saw the explosion, 
the match of the young man who ** would have a smoke”’ setting it on fire. 
But gasfitters who gave evidence are of opinion that there could have been 
no explosion of gas at all. 





SCOTLAND. 
The news from Balmoral continues to report the daily drives of her 
Majesty, and the assiduous attentions paid to the deer in her forests and 
the grouse on her moors by the Prince Consort and the Prince of Wales. 


| The only novelty in the intelligence is that her Majesty gave a ball on 


Monday and entertained a large number of the neighbouring gentry. 

Among the guests at Balmoral Castle, have been the Duchess of Kent, 
the Marquis of Huntley, Mr. and Mrs, Farquharson of Invercauld and 
Dr. Robertson. 

Mr. Walpole arrived at Balmoral on Saturday and took the place 0° Lord 
Derby as the Secretary of State in attendance. 

The Aberdeen Herald understands that the University Commissioners 
have already had several meetings in Edinburgh, chiefly for the purpose 
of arranging their course of procedure. According to this information, 
all their sittings will be in Edinburgh, and their inquiries will be con- 
ducted rather by documentary than oral communication. The Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk has been appointed chairman, and will as such have a delibe- 
rative and casting vote. 


After a careful examination of the various designs, the committee have 
intrusted the execution of the monument to be erected to Hugh Miller 
at Cromarty—which is to consist of a Grecian Doric column and statue 
—the statue to Mr. Handyside Ritchie, and the column to Mr. Thomas 
Watson, Edinburgh.— Witness. 








The geological museum of the late Mr. Hugh Miller has been purchased 
by the Government for 5007. In addition to this sum, another of about 600/., 
subseribed all over the country, with a view to the purchase of the collec- 
tion, will be handed to Mr. Miller's widow. The collection will remain in 
the Edinburgh Museum, 





IRELAND. 


It is rumoured that the Irish Government are about to prosecute & 
Tipperary journal for reporting the flagitious and seditious speeches oO 
the O’Donoughue and Father Kenyon at the great meeting at Nenagh, 
on behalf of the brothers Cormack executed for assassinating Mr. Ellis. 

The Dublin Protestant Association has foolishly and laboriously ex- 
pressed its ‘great indignation” at the visit of “a so-called tem oral 
prince of the Roman States,” Cardinal Wiseman, to the library of Trin- 
ity College, Dublin! ; 

But the statement that Dr. Wiseman, during his late stay in Dublin, 
was invited by the Fellows of Trinity to visit the library and museum, 
turns out to be incorrect; and thus the indignation is thrown away. 
The Cardinal went to these sights as ‘a distinguished stranger.” 
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Mr. Smith O’Brien has communicated to a meeting held at Mill Street, 
Cork county, the views he entertains of the policy which should be 
adopted by the people of Ireland and their representatives. It is a con- 
fession of failure. ; : ; 

“This policy involves the creation of a national party which shall hold 
itself entirely independent of the factions which alternately Tule the Go- 
yernment of England; and one of the first objects to the furtherance of 
which it ought to apply itself is the attainment of a satisfactory measure for 
the protection of the tenantry of Ireland, The only remark which I now 
desire to add to the opinion contained in that address is, that it behoves the 
independent Irish Members to prove that they are as little disposed to con- 
nect themselves with a Conservative Government as to form an alliance 
with the Whigs. For my own part, I have ceased to expect beneficial le- 
gislation for Ireland from any English party or Government, but I feel 
convinced that the best chance of obtaining good measures is to be found by 
concentrating in an independent national party the whole influence of the 
Irish nation. It remains to be seen whether there exists in this country 
public spirit sufficient to give effect to such a policy. I candidly confess 
that I can observe in the present state of the public mind but seanty indica- 
tions of a national spirit.”’ 


Frances, Marchioness of Londonderry, met her tenantry in the village 
of Carnlough, last week, at an agricultural show. She was present at 
their dinner, but sat above them, on an elevated platiorm. When her 
health was drunk, she made a characteristic speech. 

“I confess I feel great satisfaction in knowing that since ten years ago, 
when I first came to reside among you, a great and visible improvement has 
taken place—that you, in conjunction with the people of the country, gene- 
rally, have made vast strides in progress and amelioration of your condi- 
tion; but though much has been done, much more remains to be accom- 
plished.” They have performed their duty to her, but not to themselves. 
** Your farms are not high set; prices have been good; help and assistance 
have been given to many. I ask you is your social condition what it ought 
to be? Might you not, by adopting a more beneticial and enlightened 
system of agriculture, immensely increase your produce? Might you not, 
by thrifty and frugal habits, improve your houses and domiciles, still greatly 
capable of it? and might you not, by supervision, promote, what is more 
important than all—the education of your children—rather than, from a 
false desire of gain, take them from school at a period when every hour is 
of advantage for their future welfare? Now, ask you to ponder over 
these questions, and if 1 am right 1 ask further, for your own sakes, to ap- 
ply a remedy. (Lxthusiastic applause.) I confess 1 have been discou- 
raged in some of my cudeavours. The agriculturist I got to give you ex- 
tended notions you declined making friends with, and he left from dis- 
couragement. The premiums I offered for gardens did not seem to be pro- 
perly received, and I was obliged to give up the flower show. It is, how- 
ever, a great consolation to find that the entries this year for agricultural 
prizes are greatly on the increase, and evidently prove that there is a spirit 
of emulation arising amongst you which will, I am convinced, ‘if persevered 
in, tend to your improvement and future prosperity.” 

The defences of Spike Island and ‘Queenstown are to be put in “ the 
highest state of efficiency.” 

The Great Western Railway Company are about to construct a line 
from their terminus at Galway to the dock, in order to facilitate the em- 
barkation and debarkation of passengers by the line of steamers running 
between Galway and America. The talk about building a breakwater is 
rencwe l. 





There have been very serious floods in Limerick, Kerry, and Cork. At 
Abbeyfeale, in the river Feale, five persons were drowned, bridges, houses, 
and a great deal of property destroyed. In Cork and Connemara alike walls 
were swept down ; vessels carried from their moorings; stacks of corn, hay, 
oats, floated off; potato fields submerged; horses drowned, The destructive 
effects of this sudden rising of the waters in the south of Ireland will be 
painfully felt in many a village and homestead. 


. +t 
Foreiqu aud Colonial. 

#raurt.—The Emperor, contrary to rumour, had not quitted Biarritz 
at the date of the latest advices received yesterday. Vrince Napoleon, it 
is said, had been suddenly called thither on the eve of his departure for 
Algeria. 

The Moniteurv takes upon itself to contradict the rumour that Algeria is 
to be a free port— 

“ Several journals have announced, for some days past, that the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor is contemplating the introduction of important modi- 
fications into the commercial regime of Algeria. These pretended projeets, 
and the discussion to which they have given rise, have excited some uncasi- 
ness in the manufacturing districts; but in order to put a stop to the ru- 
mours, it is sufticient to say that the Government has never entertained the 
thought of making any change in the customs laws which are in force in 
Algeria, and determine its relations with France.”’ 


| 
| 
| 





The paragraph in the Monitewr has been followed by the publication of | 


a letter from Prince Napoleon to Michel Chevalicr, apropos of an invita- 
ap to call at Cette from the Council-General of the Ilérault, in which 
e says— 

“T should have been happy to have discussed with you the future which 
is in store for it by the develapenent of our colony. The question of com- 
mercial liberty raised by the Council-General of your department is one of 
those which atioueely excites my sympathy. Our industrial progress 
causes that question to make a daily advance, and ere long the revision of 
our customhouse tariffs will cease to alarm any interests.”’ 

An Imperial decree in the Monitewr nominates Baron Gros, the French 
Plenipotentiary in China, to the dignity of Senator. 

It is said that the Emperor of China is to have the Grand Cordon of 
St. Vladimir from Russia, and that of the Legion of Honour from France. 

is is no account of the recent treaty. 

Marshal Bosquct does not recover his health, and it is feared he will 
not be able to assume the command of his military division, in which 
case it will be conferred, in November next, on Marshal Randon. 

A batch of Legitimists in Poitiers have been fined in sums varying 
from 500 to 1000 francs, and to terms of imprisonment varying from two 
months to one month, for having, at Poitiers, in the course of the year 
1858, by speeches publicly uttered, and by an address written and shown 
in public places, attacked the rights which the Emperor holds in virtue 
of the constitution and the national sovereignty ; and for having, together 
and in concert, during the year 1858, with the intention of disturbing 
the public peace, practised manwuvres or maintained intelligence either 
at home or abroad. 

Attention has been drawn to the fact that rifled cannon are now “ re- 





gulation weapons” in the French Navy; and that the Exfperor has 
ordered an immense supply of rifled field-pieces for the army. 

If any one doubted the accuracy of the report imputing matrimonial 
intentions to the Duke of Malakoff; his doubt may be removed by the 
perusal of the banns published in Paris on Sunday. 

** His Excelleney Aimable Jean Jacques Pélissier, Duke de Malakoff, 
Marshal of France, Member of the Privy Council, Vice-President of the 
Senate, Ambassador of his Majesty the Emperor of the French to her Ma- 
jesty the Queen of Great Britam and Ireland, Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Ifonour, decorated with the military medal, &e. residing at Paris, in his 
hotel, Avenue des Champs Elysées, son of the defunct Pierre Pélissier and 
of Catherine Chartier, his wife; and Mademoiselle Maria Isabel Sophie 
Andrea Francisca de Paula Valera de la Paniega, residing at Paris, Avenue 
des nea * Elysées, 87, daughter of Don José Valera y Viana, Marquis de 
Paniega, landowner, and of Donna Maria de los Dolores Alcala Galiano y 
Pereya, Marquisa de la Paniega, his wife, residing at Madrid.” 

Staly.—The Villafranca story has assumed very modest proportions, 
The Paris correspondent of the 7imes says— 

** I will merely say that there is no charter, no sale, no military establish- 
ment at Villafranca allowed to Russia. The old dagnio, or hard labour 
prison and buildings, the convict establishment at which was broken up 
some months ago, is lent to the Russian Commercial Steam-packet Company, 
known as the Mediterranean Steam Navigation Company, as a storehouse 
for coal and provisions. It is lent gratuitously. ‘The idea of paying 
4,000, 000f. per annum for the accommodation is monstrous and absurd. . . . 
As a matter of good-will and friendliness Sardinia allows Russia to have 
a dépot of coal and ships’ necessaries at Villafranca, just as the Americans 
have long had one at Spezzia, There is no purchase, no rental, no treaty, 
and the Russians may any day be bid to depart.” 

The Turin correspondent of the Morning Post, from an “ unquestion- 
able source,” states the case as follows— 

“The Russian Government was in need of some dépét for coals and 
vietualling in the Mediterranean, and made application to this Government 
for that purpose. In the Bay of Villafranca, near Nice, there is a galley- 
slave station, (Bagno,) which is now unoccupied, as the convicts have been 
removed to Genoa. The building is well adapted to the purpose, and the 
Russian Government made a proposal to purchase it. To this the answer of 
the Sardinian Government was in the negative, It thought proper, how- 
ever, to allow the gratuitous, and of course temporary, use of the building for 
the object above alluded to.” 

The Constitutionnel ofiers the following comments on the lease of Vil- 
lafranca to the Russians. It is supposed to have been inspired by the 
French Forcign Office, and is sufficiently Russian in its tendency to give 
colour to the supposition. 

** The Russian flag has of late been frequently seen on shores which for- 
merly it visited but rarely. This is the best mode of imparting vitality to 
a fleet partially paralyzed by being periodically frozen up. Sailors can only 
be made at sea. Russian ships henceforth perform a better part than that 
of marine outworks to land fortifications, and they will best fit themselves 
for it by constantly sailing. . . . . The Russian steam navy, which before 
the Crimean war never showed itself beyond the limits of the Black Sea, 
will ere long carry its flag from port to port throughout the Mediterrancam 
Thus by preventing Russia from retaining a war fleet in the Euxine, the 
powers which signed the treaty of Paris have urged her to a change of system 
which will be far mote advantageous to her. A great deal has been said in 
some of the English journals against the alleged cession of the port of Villa- 
eee This is now reduced to an old building adjoining the port, 
which will be used by a Russian company as a provision dépét, If an 
English company were here in question, this arrangement would be one of 
great imp< rtance. Take, for instance, Aden. Tas it not, from being a 
mere coal dépét, become in the hands of the East India Company a formid- 
able fortress? Of course nothing of the sort. is meditated by the Russian 
company. It is said that the English Government will be asked questions 
on the subject of Villafranca on the mecting of Parliament. ‘The English 
journals take alarm at seeing Russia obtain a footing on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, with the consent of Sardinia, Is not this very unjust? 

And how could the English Government have prevented it? Would it have 
been ina condition to protest even against a more important cession, while it 
retains and occupies Perim, which has not yet been ceded by the Turkish Go- 
vernment? It would be puerile to pretend that the Russian Government does 
not attribute importance to the lines of steamers it is preparing for the Medi- 
terranean, And the same may be said of the Austrian steamers. Tl. se are un- 
dertakings which will neither be abandoned at Vienna nor at St. Petersburg, 
They are far more needed by their governments than the lines of the Messa- 
gerics Imperiales, which company owes its success principally to the energy 
and ability of its administration. While the French service is one <4 
commercial, the Austrian and Russian lines are, perhaps, chiefly political. 
But they are also commercial, and in this light the Russian company which 
we are now considering has a far greater importance than as to its footing at 
Villafranca. .... Until the discovery of the Cape, Genoa and Venice, 
chiefly trading in the Black Sea, or passing through the Isthmus of Suez, 
reaped the benefits of the Asiatic trade. Portugal and Holland, in their 
turn, became indebted to the same trade for the passing renown of their 
fleets. France and England struggled for India. Ever since the latter 
power, taking advantage of our revolutionary troubles, succeeded in assuring 
to herself the empire of India, she has risen to the state of wealth and poli- 
tical power which she now possesses. We do not mean that the establish- 
ment of the Odessa steamers will suffice to turn the commerce of Asia in a 
new direction. The commercial and maritime power of England is too great 
and too firmly established to be so easily shaken, But let it be borne in mind 
that the power of Venice too was very great, and very solidly based, It is 
certain that events seem combining to create a redoubtable competition with 
English commerce. Steam, in altering all the conditions both of naviga- 
tion and land transit, is opening new highways to the commerce of Asia, and 
these highways are not, as is the sea, under British control... . . Should 
Russia, ceasing to devote her energies to war, invite the commerce and in- 
dustry of Europe to profit by her immense resources, that country may be- 
come one of the high roads of commerce between Europe and Asia, ... . 
The route by the Cape must ere long be given up. The reforms which the 
Russian government is urging forward with an enlightened activity, more 





| particularly in the matter of the organization of lines of steamers, w ilf greatly 


contribute to this result, which will be favourable to the interests of the 
whole world,’ 

It should be remarked, that the French papers have all rebuked the 
English journals, with more or less warmth, for the credit they attached 
to the first version of the story, and the jealousy of Russia they have 
shown. The Siécle believes that intentions are ascribed to the Cabinet 
of St. Petersburg which it never entertained. Its navy wanted a port at 
which it could obtain supplies; several of its vessels have been recentl 
obliged to go to Brest to be careened; and it was therefore natural it 
should endeavour to create in the Mediterranean a dépdt of provisions, 
Like the Journal des Débats, we consider the alarms of the English press 
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as marked with inopportune exaggeration. The Pays says, “ That‘if 
there exists in the Mediterranean an influence calculated to awaken the 
attention of the European powers, it is precisely that of England, and 
that the English press displays the worst taste in protesting against Rus- 
sia possessing a portion of an abandoned store scarcely large enough for 
a dépét of coal and provisions.” 


Prussia.—The question of the Regency is said to be settled. A 
telegraphic despatch, dated “ Berlin, September 20,” says— 


‘* Yesterday, the King signed the order which definitively regulates the | 


question of the Government. The Council of Ministers is assembled. The 
order of the King will not be officially published until the return of the 
Prince of Prussia from Hanover and Warsaw. The Prince leaves this 
evening for Hanover.” 

But no one seems to know on what conditions. One report is that the 
Queen has withdrawn her pretensions to the Regency, and that the 
Prince of Prussia is to assume the title of co-Regent, but with unlimited 
powers, and perfectly independent in his regal capacity. 





| 


and the nurses and others had to throw water over them every three 
minutes, to keep them from burning to death!” When Dr, Bissel remon. 
strated with the rioters they knocked him down. _ All the buildings were 
destroyed in the conflagration. At midnight the mob in broadcloth 
turned Dr. Thompson and his wife out of his house and burned that 
to the ground. When all was over, the authorities sent a detachment 
of infantry and two guns, to guard the ground while a temporary qua. 
rantine was rebuilt. Mr, John A. King, Governor of the State of New 
York, issued a strong proclamation denouncing the proceedings gg 
“crimes of the highest infamy,” calling upon the inhabitants of the 
island to bring the criminals to punishment, and declaring the county of 


| Richmond in a state of insurrection. 


In Utah, an interesting case had been before Judge Echels for three 


| days, on a writ of habeas corpus, brought on behalf of an Englishman 


#allant.—The King of Holland opened the States General on the | 


20th. He was accompanied by the Prince of Orange, and in the opening 
of his speech he made a feeling allusion to the fact. His relations with 
foreign powers are amicable; ‘nevertheless the safety of the country 
renders necessary the maintenance of a sufficient military force for its 
defence.” The public revenue flourishes; the commercial panic was but 
slightly felt ; the harvest is abundant ; and peace and prosperity reign in 
the colonies. 

“Tt has always been painful to me to speak of a slave population under 
Dutch dominion, and I one you will receive favourably the measures con- 
certed to put an end to such a condition.” 

Various measures are to be brought in to reform the law, help the pro- 
gress of railways, and reduce taxes. 


Grerre.—tThe first stone of a new house for the Legislative body was 
laid in Athens on the 27th August. Several new buildings have recently 
been erected. But a new work is on hand. 

“The Queen-Regent has just signed a royal decree for the reéstablish- 
ment of the ancient Olympic games, after being discontinued for nearly 


1500 years. They are to be held at Athens, in the ancient Stadium, which | 


is still in a very perfect state of preservation, and requires very little more 


than a good cleaning out, and are to take place on the three first Sundays | 


in October, every fourth year, commencing in 1859. ‘The games are to 


include horse races, wrestling, throwing quoits, and other athletic sports, sing- | 


ing, music, and dancing, besides which there is to be an exhibition of 
flowers, fruits, cattle, and other articles of Greck produce or manufactures. 
This eccentric idea was formed by a wealthy Peloponnesian named Evan- 


= Zappas, who resides at Jassy, in Moldavia, and who has liberally en- | 


owed the games by placing at the disposal of the Hellenic government 400 
shares in the Greek Steam Navigation Company, besides the sum of 3000 
Dutch ducats ix natura, The prizes are to be awarded by a committee ap- 
pointed each Olympiad by the Greek Government, and will consist of gold 
and silver medals, and wreaths of silver leaves and flowers. ‘The former 
will contain an efligy of the King, whilst on the reverse will be engraved the 
name of the founder ‘ Zappas,’ and the date, or rather the number, of the 
Olympiad. ‘The winners of the prize-medals will be entitled to wear them 
at the button-hole, suspended by a blue and white watered silk ribbon.”’ 


It is reported Russia is now making arrangements with the Greek Go- | 


vernment for a “coal dept” near Athens similar to that of Villa franea. | , 


Russia.—The Axngshurg Gazette, on the authority of “the Polish 
journals” gives credit to a report that serious disturbances have broken 
out among the Russian peasants. The explanation is one, be it observed, 
favourable to the Government. 

It appears that the question of emancipation docs not make any progress, 
because a great part of the old Russian nobility desires to preserve things as 
they are, and will not here speak of the projected reforms. In consequence, 
considerable agitation has been produced among the peasants, and the 
nobles have sought refuge with their families in the nearest towns, with- 
out, however, consenting to make the least concession, ‘They demand the 
protection of the government; and the government on its part does all in 
its power to induce them to give up their pretensions, since it cannot re- 
tract the promises which it has made. The government, however, promises 
them all possible advantages, and even consents to transfer to them a cer- 
tain degree of authority in their communes. Ifthe nobles should persist in 
their opposition the most painful events may be feared. In Volhynia, Po- 
dolia, and Ukrain, similar scenes, to those referred to have occurred. In 


named Polydore, to recover the custody of his daughter, who was carried 
to Utah by her mother, and was then in the family of one of the Mor. 
mon elders. The girl was delivered up to the United States Marshal, to 
be returned to her father. 


€ hing .—Much light is thrown on the causes of the deplorable state 
of things in Canton by translations of some Chinese documents published 
in the Hongkong journals, One of these official proclamations direoty 
the making out of lists in every village of all Chinese in the service of 
the barbarians in any capacity. For what purpose? That their rela. 
tions may give them notice to return, and that if they do not retum 
within a given period the said relations may be seized and punished, 
Those who return secretly are to be punished in their persons and to loge 
their property. Those who screen them are to have their goods con. 
fiseated—the temple of the village taking one half, the village the other, 
No Chinese is to pilot a barbarian ship, or trade with barbarians. The 
consequence was that the Chinese were fast leaving Hongkong. 

**The power which such proclamation exercises over the minds of Chinese 
is astonishing. A foreigner would think them nothing but vapour—empty 
sound, signifying nothing. You put such a question as this to your sers 
vant. ‘I learn that many Chinese are leaving the colony in obedience to 
the commands of the Mandarins—are you not afraid to stay ?’ ‘No, just 
now, my no fear—all that house man belong Hang-shan—my ro med 
iang-shang. Hang-shang Mandarin no taukee strong yet. That Mandarin 
belong Nam-huy, Schun-tak, Pun-yo—he taukee werry strong, and that 
man must go. Suppose Hang-shang Mandarin taukee strong, my must go 
too.’ 

The following tariff of rewards has been published by the authority of 
the Imperial Commissioner of Kwangtung. 

**1. Whoever catches an English or French rebel chief will receive a re- 
ward of $5000, 

‘*2. Whoever cuts off the head of a rebel barbarian will receive a reward 
of $50. 

**3. Whoever catches a rebel barbarian alive will receive a reward of 
$100. 

“<4, Whoever catches a traitor, will, on producing satisfactory evidence, 
receive a reward of $20. 

‘**5, Whoever can manage to burn or take a large war steamer will re- 
ecive a reward of $10,000, 

““G, Whoever can manage to burn or take a shallow water steamer will 
receive $2000, and be recommended for further reward.”’ 

The braves of Kwangtung denounce the “red-haired foreign dogs” 
“a nation of thieves.” The “ highly praised subjects of the Ems 
peror”’ will not submit to the foreign dogs. 

** We have ascertained that there are caly two or three thousand English 


| and French dogs in the city, but our numbers are thousands and thousands : 


and if every one of us carry but a sword to kill every Foreigner that we meet, 
we shall soon kill them all. If any one trade or supply provisions to the 
foreign dogs, we shall arrest and punish him according to the village regu- 
lations. All those who are in the employ of the foreign dogs must leave 
their employment in one month, and after one month, if they still stay with 
the foreign dogs, and do not return to their native villages, the elders of the 
villages will hand over their families to the authorities te be punished, as 
if they were the red-head rebels. ... . The Americans, Spaniards, and 





| other foreign nations are on good terms with ours. The stoppage of trade 


| 


the kingdom of Poland, the government desires to convert the rents paid in | 


kind by the peasants into rents in money. But, as it proposes to have these 
rents modified at certain fixed epochs, its project encounters great opposi- 
tion.” 

The Emperor and Empress, accompanied by Prince Gortschakoff, 
were at Moscow on the 6th September. 


Cirrassia.—The St. Petersburg journals of the 9th announce what 
they call a ‘decisive defeat” of Schamyl in the Caucasus. According 
to them, on the 2d ultimo, a large detachment of his forces attacked a 
Russian column in the gorge of Acho, but was repulsed with considerable 
loss; whereupon Schamyl, with a part of his troops, resolved to make a 
diversion at Wladikaukas. He marched there, and found a column of 
Russians, under General Mischchanko. The Russian General ma- 
neeuvred in such a way as to entice him into the place, and then, di- 
viding his force into two columns, he attacked him both on the right and 
left, and at last routed round him with a loss of 370 men killed, cap- 
turing, besides 84 horses, 424 muskets, 280 swords, 445 pistols, and 14 
tents—one of the latter Schamyl’s own. It was on the 11th ultimo 
that this engagement took place, and it is said that the Russian loss was 
only 14 killed and 16 wounded. 


@nited States.—The Canada arrived at Liverpool on Saturday with 
advices from Boston to the 8th. 

Full details of the outrageous proceedings on Staten Island have ar- 
rived. It appears that the Staten Islanders have long been hostile to 
the Quarantine establishment, and have once before tried to destroy it. 
Recently the insurgents have received support from a declaration of the 
local board of health against the place, and the refusal of the Sheriff of 
Richmond to take measures for the prevention of an outrage openly 
threatened gave them impunity. A mob, headed by and composed of 
“ wealthy and respectable” persons carried the buildings by storm on 
the 7th, and set them on fire. They removed the sick, some suffering 
from small-pox and some from yellow fever, and strewed them about on 
the grass around the place. br. Bissel, in his official report declares 
that during the whole time the sick “were half suffocated and roasted, 


| 
| 





is solely caused by the English and French dogs, and complaints must be 
made against them alone and not us.”’ 

The so-called “ gentry of Kwangtung” have also issued an edict de- 
nouncing as traitors all who prevent the braves from exterminating the 
barbarians—the accomplishment of which feat, they say, might be ex- 
pected every day. 

Cage of Good Hapr.—Governor Sir George Grey departed from 
Cape Town on the 27th July to mediate between the Boers and Basutos, 
He was escorted out of the town by the local troops, horse and foot, 

Intelligence has come to hand by a later mail of the arrival of Sir 
George Grey at Beaufort, and his departure thence on the 5th for Graaf 
Reinct. Ile was well received by the people all along his route, 





Miscellaurons. 
THE WEEDON INQUIRY, 

The Royal Commissioners appointed to inquire into the manner in 
which the great military clothing dépét at Weedon is and has been 
conducted, commenced its sittings on Tuesday. The Commissioners are 
Mr. Selfe, police magistrate, chairman, Mr. Aspinall Turner, M.P., and 
Colonel French, not the Member for Roscommon. Among the witnesses 
who have been examined, are Sir Benjamin Hawes, Sir Thomas Trows 
bridge, Mr. George Dalhousie Ramsay, several inferior officials of 
war department, and a host of contractors. Sir Benjamin Hawes gave 
a history of Mr. Elliott’s appointment to the post of military store- 
keeper; of his gradual neglect of duty ; of the deception he practised on 
the persons sent to look into his affairs; and of his final disappearance 
as a defaulter to the extent of 2300/.; Government holding security of 
20007. 

‘* | doubt very much whether Mr. Elliott would have fallen into the con- 
fusion he has but for the circumstance of having to deal with a state 
things which was not contemplated by the Ordnance regulations at all. 
We had to get stores from hand to mouth, to employ contractors to cone 
duct the business, and I am bound to say I think in an unsatisfactory wey, 
from the very circumstance that it arose out of the demands upon us from 
a state of war which, together with the nonexistence of a store, willa 
ee great extent for the confusion and irregularity which have existed at 

eedon.”” 
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170,000 boots sent from the Tower? Mr. Ramsay said that when sent to 
Weedon they were not considered fit to be issued to the troops; but on re- 
inspection 20,000 pairs only were condemned, They were sold for 5s. 5d. a 
pair, having cost 8s. Bought by a Mr. Levy he sold them again to Militia 
colonels, and they were issued to the Militia. 

The contractors who were examined were generally of opinion that the 
system of inspection at Weedon was too rigid. They knew nothing of cor- 
rupt practices there. Mr, William Gilpin, treasurer of Christ's Hospital, 
and member of a contracting firm, said that at first, on the introduction of 
the new system, they declined to tender for a contract, considering that the 

rices were not such as to compensate a large house like theirs, and to en- 
able them to deal honestly by the Government, without grinding down the 
wages of their workmen. The profits of his firm were less under the new 
system, because now they received payment for the contracts earlier than 
formerly. They were also less because there was more competition than 
heretofore, and therefore, they had been content to reduce their profits con- 
sistently with the desire to do their duty to the Government. In that way 
the public derived advantage from the open system of competition. Mr. 
Gilpin told the Committee he had bought of Mr. Levy, 8000 yards of cloth 
at de. 8d., and 3800 at 4s, 4}¢.; rejected cloth bearing the government 


. As it was sufficient in point of quality he made it up for the mili- | “nate : 
mark 7 = 4 psc wo etigg hes 1e ML’ | communication between the quarries cut off, 


tia. The Chairman.—‘ Then the transaction was this; the cloth was ac- 
cepted at the Tower in the first instance; it was then sent te Weedon, in- 
spected there, and not considered sufliciently good ; it was then sent back 
to the Tower for sale, sold to Levy, and resold by Levy to you. You made 
it into trowsers, and then sent it to Weedon, and it passed?”” Witness.— 
“Yes, (Laughter.) He added that he had been in the habit of buying 
goods of Mr. Levy for years, and had always found him a very upright 
man.” Mr. Turner.—* All that is proved by the transaction, Mr. Gilpin, is 
that Mr. Levy isa very sharp man of business, and that the Government 
are not very sharp.”” (Laughter.) By the Chairman.— He (witness) 
had never bought anything at the sales at the Tower; and he wished that 
to be understood.”” The Chairman.—‘‘If it were not above the dignity of 
Mr. Gilpin, perhaps it would be advantageous for him to buy at the 
Tower.” 

Mr. Cuffe of Cuffe and Son, Army saddlers, thought the inspection there 
was a fair one; though much more strict than under the old system, 
When objections were made to the articles supplied they were generally 
reasonable. In reply to a question from the Chairman, he said he knew 
nothing of any corrupt practices at Weedon. He once sent a present of two 
or three dozen of wine to Captain Smith, the saddlery inspector there, 
without mentioning his intention to do so to him, when he desired that the 
bill might be sent, and afierwards paid for it. The Chairman—“ Did you 
send a note with it’? Witness—‘*No.” The Chairman—‘“ How did he 
know where it came from then”? Witness—‘*Well he guessed.” 

Laughter.) By Mr. Turner—“ Witness had heard from Sergeant Brodie 
that such things were acceptable at Weedon before he sent the hamper of 
wine.” 

The principal witness on Thursday was Sergeant Brodie. It may be 
remembered that he got into trouble for stopping a duel at Canterbury. 





| meantime the bugle was sounded, and armed men sprang 


and middle divisions, by raised tramways, along which the stone is conveyed 
to the Breakwater in waggons. The Government quarries are also adjoined 
by free quarries, and the bridge which carries the tramway of the latter 
overlooks the former.” 

Perfect order prevailed when the men were marched to the quarries, 
but they showed hesitation and distrust. Suddenly a yell was heard, 
and some fifty men jumped on a raised tramway shouting for their com- 
rades to join them, Nothing appeared to be in their way. The surprise 
seemed complete. : 

** But, at the first rush, the prearranged signal passed from sentry to 
sentry, a picket of twelve Wexfords sprang down the side of the quarry, 
charged in close order with fixed bayonets along the tramway in shorter 
time than I ean describe it, and met the band of conspirators, to their utter 
astonishment and dismay. They halted, hesitated, and then fled, evidently 
not relishing the cold gleaming bayonet and the loaded Enfield, and were 
then driven into a corrugated iron shed erected for shelter in case of rain, 
where the warders chained them under protection of the guard. But in the 
from behind the 


| rocks and out of places of concealment, and before the main body of convicts 


had recovered from their first surprise every salient point was occupied, the 
a cross fire established from 
every side, and reserves held in readiness to assist in case of violence on an 

part of the works. ‘Ihe effect was instantaneous; the thrown-down pic 

and shovel were resumed with deep and sullen curses, and the captured 
prisoners marched off to confinement. As the day pass n small spasmodic 
rushes of desperate men took place, but the swords of the warders and the 
front of the Wexfords repressed any tendency to violence, and they were 
easily captured, Some of the convicts admit their plan to have been to 
rush from all outlying parts of the quarries, to concentrate in the centre, 


} and arm themselves with the tools, such as hammers, picks, &c., then 


| rushing from the western quarry towards the centre. 


overpower and murder the guards, burn the prisons, plunder the villages, 
aud make their escape to the mainland before assistance could arrive... . . 
On Tuesday all the convicts appeared sulkily quiet, and proceeded to work 
as usual, but without any appearance of alacrity, when suddenly the same 
shouting was heard, and a body of between twenty and thirty were seen 
These were promptly 


| met by a body of Wexfords on the raised road between the quarries, and the 


| same scene oceurred as on the previous day, 


On that oceasion Lord Hardinge took up his cause, and Lord Panmure | 


appointed him foreman saddle: at Weedon. He left Weedon in 1857— 


did not resign, indeed he wanted to know himself how he came to leave. | 


The gist of his evidence was, that Captain Smith, the inspector, was in 
the habit of condemning things improperly. 
stances— 

He remembered a quantity of sheepskins, above 1000, coming to Weedon, 
from a house in London—he thought Gibson’s—and upwards of 100 of them 
being rejected by Captain Smith for bad places in the skins. Captain Smith 
ordered a man to put a stick right through the rejected skins so that he 
might know them, and he (witness) put a private mark inside one of the 
straps that he might know the skins again if they came back from the con- 
tractors. The skins came back, and he found all his private marks on them, 
and noticed the stitches on the bad places. He called one of the labourers 


Whereof, take two in- | 
| grim as death, and hard as bog oak. 


y. The conspiracy then assumed 
the dogged, sullen form of small numbers at a time or individuals throwing 
down their tools and walking quietly into the sheds and surrendering theme 
selves. This continued throughout the day, and partially so on Wednesday, 
when, the convicts apparently no longer being able to resist the conclusion 
that they were overpowered, this subsided, On Thursday, on walking 
round, | inquired of an experienced warder if he thought it was ail over, to 
which he replied that he judged from their ‘ phizzyhogs’ that it was, as 
they were all so ‘down in the mouth,’ I then inquired if there were any 
more likely to leave their werk, to which he replied (pointing out a ree 
markably athletic fellow, upwards of six feet high,) ‘That man was waver- 
ing, but I have been trying to point out the folly of it, and hope he will 
not commit himself.’ then asked what description of man he was, and 
received for answer the following curious reply, * He is a natural Irishmen 
Sir, with gray eyes, as wicked as a foumart, and has often been in trouble,’’ 

“‘ Eye witness” gives great praise to the civil functionaries and the 
Wexfords. 

“The sergeant particularly struck me. He was an old Ghuznee stormer, 
I sounded him with a view of ascer- 
taining if he was quite satisfied with the service, when he confided to me 


| that he did not think it right that the prisoners should have ‘ p’huddn’ (pud- 


in the department and showed him where he had put his seat marks, | 


Captain Smith passed them all, though witness repeatedly showed him the 
defective places. After that Captain Smith ordered a man named 
Crutchley to take his awls and pick out the wool that covered the 
defective parts, so that they might not be seen when sent to the regiments. 
. . » . All the surplus saddlery, he said, was to come to Weedon, according 
to an order sent from the War Office, and be inspected by Captain Smith, so 
that he might reject what was bad and send it away to different places to be 
sold and keep the good. The first lot of saddlery they had sent was from 
the Enniskillen Dragoons. Some of the saddlery, not all, had been in the 
Crimea. The saddlery sent out to the Crimea had not been nine months in 
use when it came back. Captain Smith selected the bad from the good. 
Witness had the charge of packing all the bad saddlery up, and he felt it his 
duty to go to Captain Smith and say that he was surely not going to sell 
what was new, or had not been scarcely at all worn. He replied, that it 
was lumber, and was to go. Witness told him that if any one saw good 


ding) three times a-week and the soldiers none. It was very amusing to 
see his strong sense of discipline struggling with the desire to give vent to 
his intense delight at the prospect of a scrimmage.” 

The cause of the mutiny, as described by “* Eye witness 
that of the official statement made last week. 


” agrees with 
THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

Some steps have been taken to ascertain the causes that have led 
to the failure of the Atlantic telegraph. The cable has been sub- 
jected to a series of tests by Mr. Varley, the electrician of the Elec- 
tric and International Telegraph Company, and he has arrived at the 
conclusion that “ there is a fault of great magnitude at a distance 
of between 245 and 300 miles from Valentia.” Assuming that it is 270 
miles distant, it is possible that the defect is in shallow water—410 
fathoms. He has ascertained that the cable has not parted, but he ex- 
presses some apprehension that the strong electric current sent from 


| Newfoundland may eat away the copper wire, 


saddlery like that for sale they would be sure to complain of it being sold. | 


Captain Smith still said, ‘‘ Let it go.” He was away two or three days, 
and on his return witness showed him the articles that he had condemned. 
He denied having condemned them, and said the man must have put them 
away without his knowledge. The man distinctly said, ‘* Captain Smith 
did it himself.” Captain Smith, nevertheless, said ‘‘ Let them go,”’ and 
ordered them to be packed up in barrels and directed to the barrack-master 
at Birmingham to be sold. There were from sixteen to nineteen barrels, 
each containing about five or six saddles. This transaction took place in 
the latter end of 1856. 
Captain Smith a notice in a newspaper that Colonel Dunne was going to 
move for a return in reference to the sale of stores, and told him it would be 
& serious matter to send saddlery to Birmingham to be sold which was nearly 


The very day they were going away he showed | 


new. Captain Smith then consented to have the barrels opened; the new | 


Thal were then taken out, and the rest nailed up and sent away to be 
Sold, 


THE PORTLAND MCTINY. 

The first detailed account of the convict mutiny at Portland has ap- 
peared in the Times from an “ eye-witness.” Hearing the convicts 
were expected to strike for wages, he went to Portland, pocketing a 
friendly revolver. The day fixed for the outbreak was freely named, 
and he was there to see it. 

“I ascertained that the numerical forces on the part of the authorities were 
about 200 civil guards and warders and 150 Wexford Militia in barracks, on 
the Verne Hill fortification, in course of construction, and about half a mile 

the prison. On the other side the enemy mustered 1,500 strong. To 

i position, I must explain that the stone has been excavated 

@ distance of about 500 yards backwards from the prison, and rather 
lower than the level of the ground upon which it stands, leaving at the 
curved face, where the work now proceeds, steep irregular walls of rock 
Varying from ten to fifty or sixty feet high, in some places perpendicular, at 
others gradually sloping, and at others cut into the form of steps as the 
stone has been removed. The quarries are also separated into east, west, 


z 





** It is not at all improbable that the powerful currents from the large in- 
duction coils have impaired the insulation, and that had more moderate 
power been used the cable would still be capable of transmitting messages, 

“To satisfy myself on this point I attached to the cable a piece of gutta 
percha covered wire, having first made a slight incision in the gutta percha 
to let the water reach the wire ; the wire was then bent so as to close up the 
defect. The defective wire was then placed in a jug of sea-water and the 
latter connected with the earth, 

“* After a few siguals had been sent from the induction coils into the cable, 
and consequently into the test wire, the electricity burnt through the inci- 
sion rapidly, burning a hole nearly one-tenth of an inch in diameter, 

** When the full force of the coils was brought to bear on the test wire b 
removing them from the eable and allowing the electricity only one emma 
viz. that of the test wire, the discharges, as might be expected, burnt a hole 
in the gutta percha under the water half an inch in length, and the burnt 
gutta percha came floating up to the surface.” 

He also thinks it probable that there is another fault in the cable— 
more distant, and he arrives at this conclusion from data which leads him 
to believe that there was a fault on board the Agamemnon before the 
cable was submerged, perhaps 500 miles from Ireland. He thinks, how- 
ever, that it is not impossible but that intelligible signals may yet be re- 
ceived. 

The dismissal of Mr. Whitehouse, who calls himself “ Electrician 
projector” of the Company has led to a warm dispute. Mr. Whitehouse 
has published accusations of incompetency and apathy against the 
directors. He finds great fault with the form, weight, and construction 
of the cable, and the apparatus whereby it was submerged. He admits 
that he drew incautious and over-sanguine inferences from his experi- 
ments made before the company was formed. Yet he says— 

“ Having a success which has startled the whole world laid at their feet, 
they know not how to use it, but by apathy and incompetence suffer it to 
elude their grasp, and the grand enterprise of the day to fall into collapse.” 

The Directors, on the other hand, accuse Mr. Whitchouse, of keeping 
them in ignorance of the state of the cable, while he secretly sent for 
Mr. Canning to underrun the shore end of the cable without their con- 
sent. They point out that he was ignorant of the fact that the fault 
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was at a distance from the shore, and that his instruments for receiving 
messages were defective, in fact useless. They accuse him of disrespect 
to the board, and dealing out to them personally sweeping abuse. Under 
these circumstances they dismissed him from his post. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field has published a letter in New York on the 
failure of the Atlantic cable—the extent of which he did not then know. 

*¢ What may be the cause of the cessation we don’t know, but conjecture 
that it is the change of the shore end at Valentia, which I was informed was 
about to be made; but it should also be stated that Professor Thompson was 
to succeed Professor Whitehouse in a series of experiments upon the cable ; 
and, although his system was regarded by all practical telegraphers in Eng- 
land as perfectly childish, it is quite possible that the present delay ii 
transmitting intelligence is attributable to 'Thompson’s experiments. It 
was also known at the sailing of the Africa that the directors, despairing of 
satisfactory results from the systems of Professors Whitchouse and Thomp- 
son, had arranged with Professor Hughes to take charge of the electrical 
department of the company’s business, and it was expected that the 
Hughes's printing telegraph instrument would be placed at Trinity Bay 
and Valentia on or about the 20th or 2lst instant, and from the experi- 
ments made while the cable was at Plymouth there is no reasonable doubt 
that Professor Hughes will be able to transmit intelligence through the ca- 
ble reliably, and at the rate of about 300 words per hour,”’ 


Prince Alfred is daily expected to return to England from Germany. 
The young prince will join the Royal Family at Balmoral immediately after 
his arrival. 

Lord and Lady Palmerston after a short stay in London, left Cambridge 
House on Monday, for Broadlands, Hants. 

Sir Edward Lugard, jwho rendered good service in the Persian war, and 
during the recent military operations in India, arrived at Teignmouth from 
the East on the 17th. He is said to have been in excellent health and 
spirits. 

Sir John Ratcliff, Mayor of Birmingham, has invited Mr. Smith, Mayor 
of Melbourne, who is now in this countrv, to dine with him and the other 
members of the ‘Town Council. The invitation has been accepted, but the 
day is not yet fixed. 

Intelligence has been received in Cape Town from Mr. Charles Andersson, 
(the author of ** Lake "Ngami,’’) who has undertaken to explore the Ovam- 
po country in the direction of the river Cunené. It appears, that after sue- 
cessfully prosecuting several hundred miles of his journey, he was compelled 
to return, owing to the searcity of water and the duplicity of his guides. 
Andersson, however, is a man of indomitable energy, and is still sanguine of 
ultimate success. According to the last advices, he was preparing for a 
third attempt to foree his passage inland, by a different route from any tried 
by him before.— Cape Argus, August 12, 

he Prince and Princess Woronzow and the Prince Lieven have arrived 
at Claridge’s Hotel, from Shanklin, Isle of Wight, at which charming lo- 
cality quite a colony of distinguished Russian families have been sojourning 
during the summer. 

Russia records her conquests in the titles of her nobles. General 
Mouravieff, for his share in extending the empire along the Amoor to the 
Pacific, has been made a Count of the Empire, with the title of Amoorski. 

The Emperor of Russia has just conferred upon Prince Gortschakoff, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Grand Cordon of the Order of St. Andrew, 
as a testimony of his high satisfaction in the favourable conclusion of the 
treaty with China. 

Baron Humboldt has just cebrated at Berlin the eightieth anniversary of 
his birthday, in the enjoyment of full health both of body and intellect. 
He has just finished his celebrated work, the ** Cosmos.’’ Congratulations 
have poured on him from all classes of society. Among the persons who 
visited him were the Princess Frederick William, and her brother Prince 
Alfred, who came from Potsdam for that purpose. 


Sir George Rich died at his residence in Lowndes Street on Saturday last. 
He was a Knight Bachelor, created in Ireland in 1822, and was second son 
of Sir Charles Rich, the first baronet. He was appointed Aide-de-Camp and 
Controller to the Household in Ireland, in 1813, and was Chamberlain of 
the Vicerega: Court to the Marquis of Wellesley, on his appointment to 
which office he received the honour of knighthood. Sir George was seventy- 
three years of age. 

Colonel Vaughan Brooke, a gallant soldier, who served in the Punjaub 
campaigns of 1848-9 with the 32d Regiment, the illustrious of Lucknow, 
died on the?15th at Holyhead, somewhat suddenly. 

The mortal remains of the late Mr. Weir were on Tuesday interred in the 
family vault, at the Kensal Green Cemetery. The funeral was conducted in 
a strictly private manner, but the last rites were attended by a large num- 
ber of friends of the deceased, who had assembled at the cemetery to pay the 
last tribute of respect to one so worthy of their esteem. 

The Bishop of Norwich is suffering from indisposition caused by the rup- 
ture of a small blood-vessel. Quiet is prescribed for him. 


With respect to the Chinese opening, on the 7th September, his holiness 
Philaretes, Metropolitan of Moscow, standing on his high altar in the Ca- 
thedral of the Assomption, addressed the Czar Alexander in the most solemn 





James confided his family papers at the moment of his flight, and ev 

of these very important, but hitherto unnoticed, documents reveals the close 
intimacy and warm sympathy between the Tuscan diplomatist and the Eng. 
lish monarch, which such a tact of itself implies.—/ost Tuscan Correspon. 
dent, 


The Wiener Zeitung learns from Ragusa that within the last few days 
Prince Daniel has received several thousand ducats from the Russian Consy] 
at Trieste, and 60,000f. in gold Napoleons from a French captain. 

It is stated at Vienna, that diplomatic influence has been used on the part 
of Austria, to induce the Emperor of Russia to invite one of the Imperia] 
brothers on the occasion of the review which is about to take place at 
Warsaw. The Czar is reported not favourable to the suggestion, as there 
is a strong party at St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Warsaw decidedly opposed 
to any approaches towards Austria, 

The cottage in which George Stephenson was born, has just been destroy. 
ed. On its site will rise a “* Stephenson Memorial School”? for girls, boys, 
and infants. This a noble way of celebrating a self-educated man, r 

A portion of Lord Derby's race-horses was sold at Tattersall’s on Satur. 


| day; several, i an ype among them, being bought in. ‘The condition 








allocution, and charged him to carry the orthodox Christian faith, by all the | 


means and appliances of his gigantic empire, ‘into the heart of China, 
among the Pagans of that extensive region, who now lie in the shadow of 
darkness.” That such efforts will be made in that direction preparatory to 
an absorption of China into the great Russian miielstroom is quite con- 
ceivable, and it is characteristic of one-sided or unilateral minds to have 
magined a canard to the effect that the first copy of the treaty concluded on 
the great river by the combined belligerents was forwarded to the Roman 
Court, as if it was at all probable that the four Powers whose naval and 
military strength were simultaneously put forth to force the barriers of the 
flowery lan i, were unanimous in looking to that quarter for the diffusion of 
Christianity among the mandarins, the followers of Confucius or the be- 
lievers in the Grand Lhama of Thibet, whose number is countless millions. 
The British, the Americans, the Russians, have their own views on the 
point, and France undoubtedly has hers. The three first, as well as the 
remaining fourth, are all zealous and efficient in their respective modes of 
operation, and there is a wide field for all.—Globe Paris Correspondent. 

I have much pleasure in informing you that Mr. Panizzi, who for some 
days past has been staying here, at the Hotel de l’Arno, has been enabled 
to make arrangements by which the manuscript department of the British 
Museum will be enriched with a series of documents of the greatest impor- 
tance for the knowledge of English history during the reign of Charles IT. 
and James II. Through the liberality and courtesy of the Chevalier Bon- 
aini, the very learned superintendent of the ‘Tuscan archives, he has ob- 
tained permission to have a complete series of copies of the public and pri- 
vate despatches of Francesco Terriesi, Tuscan envoy at the Engtish Court, 
and the intimate personal friend of the last of the Stuarts. It was (as all 
the readers of Lord Macaulay's history must remember,) to Terriesi that 








in which the animals were sent to the hammer was the theme of universal] 
admiration.”’ Lord Derby keeps his foals and brood mares against a 
rainy day. 

A lady feuilletoniste, in the Presse of Paris, is pourtraying ‘* England 
and the English.” Among other absurd descriptions of our appearance and 
habits take these. She tells us the crowds who attend our reviews in Hyde 
Park eat ham, ** Manchester’’ cheese, strawberries, and gooseberries, and 
drink black beer, all which they produce from their pockets; that “ two 
thousand beautiful maidens’? may be seen at one time riding in “ the 
Row”; that the women and men of the working classes dress in the cast-off 
clothes of the aristocracy; the men always wearing over-coats, the women 
encasing their feet in shoes that once belonged to men! 

The proprietors of the Great Eastern have made a new proposal to the 
public. It contemplates the formation of a new company to be called 
the ‘Great Siecndide Company, Limited,’’ with a capital of 330,000/,, 
in shares of 17. each; 2s. to be paid at once; 38s. on the completion of the 
contract for the purchase of the ship, and the remainder in three calls of ds, 
each at intervals of two months. She is to trade with America. 

It is asserted that the French Mediterranean Steam-packet Company are 
on the point of organizing a line of steamers from Suez to the island of la 
Reunion ; these vessels will call at Jeddah, Aden, Yanbo Massora, Mayotte, 
and Madagascar. 








The health of London, according to the returns of the Registrar-General 
continues favourable. Last week the number of deaths, 1046, was 386 be- 
low the calculated average. 


The Court of Assizes of the Haut-Rhin, sitting at Colmar, has just tried 
by default the Abbé Blanck, Superior of the Convent of St. Mare, near Gue- 
berschwihr, for having, between the years 1853 and 1856, in several cases 


| treated in a most disgraceful manner young girls under fifteen years of age, 


of whom he was the confessor and spiritual director. The Abbe, who is in 
flight, was condemned to hard labour for life.— Galignant. 

A recruit, newly enlisted, has cut off one of his thumbs to render him in- 
capable of service, at Glasgow. He will be tried by court-martial. 

Two Russians, a Countess and a Major, have been caught at Ostend in an 
attempt to smuggle a large quantity of goods under the crinoline of the 
Countess. 

A commissary of police at Ostend recently arrested a crowd of fashion- 
able bathers, including a Russian prince, because they were found bathing 
in a place removed from public resort. What an odd reason, Ostend has 
taken the matter up warmly, the Minister of Justice has been appealed to, 
and it is loudly declared that ‘* something must be done.” 

Two whalers have been lost in the ice, one in Davis's Straits, the other 
near Melvill Bay. All hands were saved. 

An old man, who has reached the patriarchal age of 104 years, 
crossed the ferry at Middlesborough, a few days ago, on his way from Bos- 
ton, in Lincolnshire, to Wolviston, the place of his nativity. He was quite 


| unattended, and able to walk with perfect ease. He stated that he remem- 


bered Stockton when it was comparatively a small fishing village and had 
only one public-house. His name is Jonathan Close, and he states that his 
grandfather lived to the age of 115, and his father and mother to ninety- 
three. He had reached the age of threescore and ten when he left his 
native place, upwards of thirty years ago, and he has not been home since. 
—Sunderland Herald, 

On Saturday the Monkwearmouth bellman was heard crying out the fol- 
lowing announcement :—‘‘ This is to give notice to the public, that a man 
5 feet 9 inches high, with black curly hair, has been missing since Tuesday 
last. Was last seen on Roker Terrace, with two women. Whoever W 
give any information as to whereabouts he is shall receive half-a-gailon of 
ale reward!" 

An absurd story has recently been circulated by the continental papers. 
An English traveller who had passed with a guide safely through the 
Bréche de Roland, in the Pyrenees, suddenly conceived the idea of clam- 
bering an adjoining peak, simply because he was told that every one who 
had yet attempted it had paid the forfeit of his life. The more the guide 
endcavoured to persuade him the more firmly he resolved to accomplish the 
task or perish. He had already achieved a third of the ascent of this almost 
aan nag crag, overhanging a rocky gorge 2000 feet below, when, to 
1is surprise, he heard the sound of hard breathing just behind. Looking 
over his shoulder, he beheld a stranger clinging by his hands and feet, and yet 
toiling steadily and manfully up the same fearful path. ‘* Ah!” exclaime 
he, ‘* you come to share with me the glory of this undertaking?” ‘Not a 
notion of the sort.” ‘ You want, then, doubtless, to enjoy the sublimity 
of the prospect from the top?” ‘* Nothing further from my intention. 
‘“‘ Are you aware that every step is at the hazard of your life?” ‘* Un- 
doubtedly.” “* Then, let me ask, what on earth can bring a sane man on 
such an errand ?””—‘ I have an object.” The Englishman smiled; bot 
set to work again, resolutely digging their nails into the granite clefts. At 
last finding themselves on a plateau a few feet square, covered with ice, they 
halted for a few moments, when the stranger, raising his hat, respect ully 
observed, ‘* You can hardly deny, sir, that you are at every step encountering 
great risk, nor can you I think under the circumstances fail to admit the value 
of my wares.” . . . . ** You have at least chosen,”’ said the Englishman, “an 
extraordinary spot for disposing of them, with the clouds a thousand feet be- 
neath us, and the thermometer much below freezing.”’ ‘* Oh! not a word 
about that. I’ve got all we want at hand—pen, ink, and paper, and a 
can use my shoulder for a desk. I am agent to the Company for In- 
surance against Accidental Death. Before you go higher let me entreat 
you to think of your family and to fill up this form.’” The Englishman 
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smiled at the oddity of the proceeding, signed the form, gavea check for 
the premium, and was never heard of afterwards. The agent cautiously 
descended, satisfied with his commission at having zealously discharged his 
duty to his employers.—** B.”” in ** Times. 


POSTSCRIPT. et 


The great Boyne Hill confessional case was yesterday the subject of 
an inquiry in the Townhall at Maidenhead before Commissioners ap- 

inted by the Bishop of Oxford. They were Dr. Phillimore, Chan- 
cellor of the Diocess, the Venerable James Randall, Archdeacon of Berk- | 
shire; the Rev. J. Austin Leigh, vicar of Bray, and rural dean; Mr. 
Charles Sawyer, of Heywood Lodge; and Mr. J. Hibbert, of Braywick 
Lodge. The Townhall was crowded throughout the inquiry, The pro- 
secutor, the Reverend John Shaw, vicar of Stoke Pogis, was re- 





presented by Mr. H{. W. Cripps, of the Oxford Circuit; and Mr. J. D. | 


Coleridge appeared for the Reverend Temple West, the accused, First 
the Bishop’s commission, directing inquiry as to the grounds of the 
charges preferred, was read, next the requisition requesting an inquiry. 
Dr. Phillimore pointed out that the powers and authority of the Com- 
mission were limited to inquire whether there was any primd facie 
ground for instituting further proceedings. Mr. Cripps then opened the 
case, and called as a witness Mrs, Anne Arnold, the woman to whom it 
was alleged Mr. West had put improper questions. 

Mrs. Arnold repeated, on oath, the statements already made public, re- 
epecting the questions put to her on the commandments. Under cross-ex- 
amination she denied having made statements to various persons the reverse 
of what she had made to Mrs. Ellen and Mr, Clark. She did not tell any 
one that it was all a made-up affair of Mrs. Ellen’s; nor that Mr. West had 
not asked her not to tell her husband; nor that the new curate was just the 

erson to visit sick people. Mrs. Ellen was the only other witness called 
for the prosecution. Her evidence was similar to that which has already 
been made public. 

Mr. Coleridge made a long and eloquent speech in favour of Mr, West, 
expressing much virtuous indignation at the attempts made by the news- 
papers to destroy his character, and showing that his conduct was con- 
sistent with the conduct of high authorities in the church. He then 
called witnesses. 

Mrs. Carden, a lady in the habit of visiting the poor, said Mrs, Arnold 
told her that Mr. West had gone through the commandments with her, and 
that he was ‘* just the right gentleman to visit the sick."”. Mrs. Smith said 
that Mrs. Arnold had told her what Mr. West had said, without mentioning 
anything about Mr. West desiring her to confess, or not to tell her husband. 
Jane Wynch said Mrs. Arnold told her that it was all a made-up tale be- 
tween Mrs. Ellen and Mr. Clark. Thomas Mills, gardener to Mr. Gresley, 
deposed, Mrs. Arnold told him that what Mrs, Ellen had said was a 
lie ; beginning her conversation by asking * if he had heard the pack of 
lies which Mrs. Ellen had been making up about her and Mr. West.” 
Captain Leigh said that Mrs. Arnold said she had cried, not on account of 
the questions put to her, but because she was suffering pain. She was sorry 
there had been any stir in the matter. Mr. West himself was called as a 
witness. He admitted that he had put the commandments into the form of 
questions, and had explained them. He did not tell Mrs. Arnold that if she 
hoped to be delivered and live she must confess to him, or that unless she 
were confirmed she could not go to heaven, or not to tell her husband 
what had passed. He had asked the question, “ have you ever lusted after 
any other man besides your husband?” Since he came to Boyne Hill, he 
had begun ‘‘a more systematic course,”’ and these questions were part of 
that course. Since the Bishop had asked him not to put questions in that 
form he had ceased to do so. The Bishop had only asked him if he had 
** put improper questions,’’ and was satisfied with his reply that he had not. 
Inducing persons to confess to him is not part of his systematic course. “ I 
have told sick people if there was any weight between them and God, and 
they would like to open their minds to me, they could do so. I have asked 
them if they could not ease themselves of their burden, and said that if they 
could not I should ve glad to assist them. Beyond that I never went.” 

The Commissioners retired for half an hour to consider their decision, 
and on their return Dr. Phillimore said— 

“The Commissioners, having paid the best attention in their power to the 
evidence of the witnesses and the arguments of counsel, are unanimously of 
opinion that the charge against Mr. West, that in the performance of his 
ministerial duty on the oceasion of visiting a certain sick woman he put im- 
sroper questions to her witha view of leading her to make confession to him, 
1as not been substantiated by the evidence. The charge rests upon the sole 
testimony of Anne Arnold, unsupported by that of any other witness, but 
contradicted in various material points by witnesses whose character has not 
been impugned. The Commissioners have arrived at this conclusion with- 
out taking into consideration the evidence of Mr. West, whom, according to 
the best construction they could place on the 14th and 15th of Victoria, they 
allowed to be examined. They therefore now, in compliance with the re- 
quirements of the statute, openly and publicly declare that there is not suffi- 
cient ground for instituting further proceedings, and they will advise the 
Bishop to that effect. And I declare this Court to be now closed.” 

This terminated the proceedings, after a continuous sitting of exactly 
eleven hours. The judgment was received with considerable cheering, 
mingled, however, with equally strong manifestations of disapprobation. 





Advices from New York to the 11th September reached Southampton 

this morning by the North Star. 

here was nothing new on the quarantine question. The advanced 
guard of the Governor’s army arrived on the 10th, and were well re- 
ceived by the rioters, marching to their camping ground amid the cheers 
of the insurrectionists. 

News from the Salt Lake is to the 14th August, but there is nothing 
important. The Indians were somewhat troublesome, and the murder of 
several Mormons was reported. 

Cyrus Field passed through Syracuse on the afternoon of the 10th, and 
received an enthusiastic ovation. Mr. De Sauty, the chief electrician at 
Trinity Bay, had reported positively that the Atlantic cable was not 
broken, but declined to make any further statement, except that there 
were only temporary difficulties of an electrical nature. 


The report of the Scinde railway company, just issued, states that the | 
works were begun on the 29th April Ist in the presence of Mr, Bartle 
Frere and a great crowd of Natives. All the land required has been 
made over to the company, and the works are making satisfactory and 
visible progress. Experiments have shown that Scinde coal may be at 
once used for locomotive purposes. The stores of the company have 
been landed at at Kurrachee without accident. The external trade of | 


Scinde amounts to 2,250,000/. Surveys have been made of the country 
from Mooltan to Lahore and Umritsir, and a survey stretching from La- 
hore to Peshawar is in progress. 


The Agricultural statistics of Ireland, just published by the Registrar- 
General, show a decrease on cereal crops in 1858, as compared with 1857, 
of 32,427 acres, a decrease of 6166 acres in flax, and an increase on green 
crops of 13,282 acres. The increase on Meadow and clover is 54,686 acres. 
The net increase in the extent of land under crops is 23,375, There is 
also a large increase in the value of live stock. 


William Thomas Barnes and Mrs, Barnes, his mother, appeared on re- 
mand before Alderman Wire again yesterday in the picture-dealing case 
Mr. Peter was represented as being in a state so deplorable that it was im- 
possible he could appear. Alderman Wire said he had reason to believe 
that Mr. Peter was quite well, and residing within a few miles of London. 
It was explained that he is well, but has mental delusions—sees devils on 
the wall—and that therefore any excitement might drive him into hopeless 
insanity. Alderman Wire adjourned the case for another week. 

M. Prost, the founder of the Company of Caisses d’Escompte in Paris, has 
been found guilty of swindling, by the Tribunal of Correctional Police, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of 1000f., and to suffer three years’ imprisonment. 
The civil parties to the suite are condemned conjointly with Prost to pay 
back 558,317f., the sum to be restored to the sufferers by their transactions, 

The enquiry into the Sheffield accident terminated yesterday in a verdict 
expressing the fact that the deceased persons were suffocated, while en- 
deavouring to escape from the Surrey Music Hall during a panic caused by 
a cry of * Fire!’ but whether such panic arose in consequence of the firing 
of a pistol or explosion of gas, or from whatever other cause, no satis- 
factory evidence has been adduced to the Jury. 

MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcnaAnor, Fripay ArTERNooN, 

The extreme easiness of the Money Market and the enormous amount of 
bullion accumulating uninterruptedly at the Bank has not yet succeeded in 
sroducing even an average amount of business in the Stock Exchange. 
There are scarcely any bargains of importance but what are made among the 
dealers themselves ; the public seems to avoid entering into any transactions 
of a speculative character, and the Consol Market, usually active during a 
time of ease in monetary affairs, remains almost entirely neglected; the 
whole fluctuation of the week does not exceed } per cent. the final quota- 
tion this afternoon being the same as at the opening on Monday ; prices how- 
ever have exhibited a remarkable firmness, and although occasionally stocks 
have been momentarily depressed, a recovery to the original quotation has 
invariably occurred at the close of the market. The announcement made 
yesterday that the Bank of France had reduced the rate of interest from 3} 
to 3 per cent only had a temporary effect upon securities here, the measure 
having been for some time anticipated. This has been another dull day, only 
a few of the regular dealers being present ; the India Loan Scrip second issue 
is somewhat in greater demand and the price is now 983 983. Consols for 
money, 97} 978, and for Account, 973 973. 

The Foreign Market has been very inactive, and Stocks, though at nomi- 
nally the same prices are in effect weaker. ‘The purchases for the Sinking 
Fund in Peruvian have principally oceupied the attention of the jobbers ; 
that, however, is now completed, and, as might have been expected, the 
quotation has receded 1} per cent. The New Turkish Scrip has remained 
steady at }$ dis. to par; the first settlement took place on Tuesday, and 

gassed over very satisfactorily. The unappropriated balance on the Mexican 
Jividend Fund in the Bank of England is at last to be divided, at amounts 
to about 1 per cent on the stock; the division takes place after the Ist 
proximo, Mexican leaves off 21} 22; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 
903 914; Peruvian Three per Cents, 71 to 72; Belgian, 98 100; Equador, 
14} 15; Turkish Six per Cents, 96 964; Ditto Four per Cents, 104} 104%, 
Spanish Stocks have been in good demand—the Three per Cents are as hig 
as 46} 463 ; the Deferred, 29] 304 ; the Passive, 11} 12; and the Committees 
Certificates, 5% 61; Venezuela Active, 39} 40}; Victor Emmanuel, 92} 
934; Brazil Four-and-a-half per Cent, 96} 964. 

Transactions in the English Railway Share Market have been very 
limited, and prices all round have undergone little or no change, the chief 
bargains, however, have been of an adverse character, and although today 
there have been slightly improved markets, upon the whole the tone is 
flatter than at the end of last week; traffics are reported better, which had 
the effect of producing a little more firmness y sterd vy and today ; but there 
is really a very slight amount of business doing in either English or French 
shares, the latter are just about the same as last week, the reduction in the 
Bank rate, contrary to expectation, did not cause any improvement. Lon- 
don and North-Western, and Manchester, Sheftield, and Lincoln have both 
drooped # per cent ; Midland, 963 97; Great Western, 505 51; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 943 95; North British, 56 56}; Berwick, 93 93}; Oxford, 
Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 13} 14}; Brighton, 109 111; Caledonian, 
423 42] ; Atlantic Telegraph, stationary at 300 350 ; Red Sea, ditto, 4 § prem. ; 
Indian and Australian, ditto, 4 § prem. Nothing of importance passing in 
the Miscellancous markets. 


Che Chratres. 

Young gentlemen, who detest young ladies they have never seen, 
merely because they are expected to marry them, are exceedingly useful 
to playwrights, however troublesome they may be to their own families. 
The ingenious caterer for public amusement has simply to make the 
slighted damsel put on an effective disguise, and win the provoking 
youth’s heart under an assumed name and character, and there is a plot 
at once —nay, a plot that may be used over and over again if care only 
be taken to vary the principal personage. The last piece written on this 
familiar theme is a trifling farce, written by Mr. Charles Selby, and pro- 
duced at the Strand Theatre, with the title, the Bounie Fishwife. ere 
the requisite disguise converts the lady into a fair retailer of fish, and 
that her scheme may be fully carricd out, the father and the valet of the 
perverse swain dre ss themselves as a grotesyue Highland couple, supposed 
to be her parents. Thus, there are two * figures of love” 1 presented 
by Mr. Selby and a rising comic actor, named Clarke, and the pretty 
Miss M. Oliver has the advantage of wearing a novel costume, together 


| with the opportunity of singing ‘‘ Caller Herring,” of which she avails 


herself to good purpose. 


Parisian THEATRICALS, 

The long-expected translation of the Zdipus Rev of Sophocles by M. 
Jules Lacroix has, at length, been produced at tie Thédtre Frangais. 
M. Membrée has composed the music, and the part of the fated monarch 
is sustained by M. Geoffroy. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COMING REFORM BILL. 

Tr is difficult to believe that the coming session of Parliament will 
result in orderly legislation upon so momentous a subject as Re- 
form, or, indeed, in anything save further Ministerial and party 
complications, Nevertheless it seems necessary to enter into a 
discussion of the principles of the subject, of the position of the 
statesmen, who propose to legislate on it, and of some of the sa- 
lient difliculti‘s which stand in the way of results. Perhaps it 
may be most instructive to consider the difficulties first. 

The most striking difliculty of all is the common agreement of 
all parties that a change is to be effected. If this assertion ap- 





pear a paradox, it will be to those only who underrate the import- | 


ance of that help which antagonism gives to the practical move- 
ment of life. Lukewarm unanimity of purpose and intention is 
more beautiful in the point of view of sentiment, than either real, 
or useful, or helpful. That is a dangerous, or at least a perplex- 
ing state of things when all are agreed that changes must be ef- 
fected, but none see their way with much clearness to the precise 
change that is necessary or desirable. It is not possible for the 
great majority of mankind to depend upon the speculative facul- 
ties for valuable practical results; so as to dispense with the 
bracing and enlightening influence of personal aa party conflict. 
We should feel more confident expectation of a really valuable 
measure if liberal leaders were more frankly liberal, and conser- 
vative more sturdily conservative. On the one side the affectation 
of moderation, and on the other the affectation of enlightenment 
have gone far to deprive persons of all foree and character. And 
say what we will of the impersonal influences which are supposed 
to have superseded individual and private virtue, force and 
character are needed to produce results by a people ever so 
unanimous, 

The greatest difficulty, then, which environs the Reform ques- 
tion is to be found in this pseudo-unanimity. It is a difficulty 
which has a wider scope than appears at first sight. Hitherto all 
the great movements in English politics have had their origin in 
some deeply felt abuse, in some plain violation of ancient rights, 
in some encroachment upon ancient liberties, some plain wrong 
urgently requiring a remedy. But in the break downof the old 
party conflicts, and the general destruction of personal ties, the 
opportunity or pretext has been found for entering upon new fields 
of legislation upon purely speculative and abstract grounds. We 
do not wish to be understood as demurring to this method of pro- 
cedure. Life, action, and movement we must have of some kind 
or other. And in atime when most practical grievances appear 
to be redressed, it is diflicult to abstain from the attempt to realize 
speculative or ideal plans. We have already seen one great ex- 
ample of this in the Indian legislation of the last session. The 
East India Company was abolished upon a purely abstract princi- 
ple of Empire. Every variety of vague theory, a multitude of 
implications, were satistied by the adoption of the formula of the 
“direct government of the Crown.” We did not proceed upon 
the old English plan of discovering mischiefs to apply a remedy, 
but in the modern European fashion of forming a new plan of 
government. Vcry few sound and sober thinkers will be found 
who will not agree that there is much danger in allowing this 
habit of the public mind to grow. Hitherto a ery and a phrase 
have been sutliciently powerful at times to pull down a Cabinet. 
But it would be extremely unfortunate if mere cries and phrases 
were to be the reasons for pulling down and reconstruct- 


ing most of the old edifices, political, social, and religious, which | 


have been slowly built upon the soil of England. 


But whatever objections there may be to working upon abstrac- | 


tions and theories instead of in obedience to plainly felt necessi- 
ties, this question of Reform is so cireumstanced that it must be 
so worked or not at all. 


present adjustment of political forces is unsatisfactory, that the 
representation of the people is not on a sound and healthy foot- 
ing. It will not be pretended that the political history of the 
time that has elapsed since that date has gone far to disprove and 
discredit that confession. On the contrary, it has received con- 
firmation from the gradual decline of personal character and Par- 


liamentary efficiency which has so strikingly marked the last | 


five years. It has received irrefragable proof in that habit of 
irresolution, of temporizing, of postponement, of half-heartedness, 
which has infected all the members of the governing class, which 
is fast turning Cabinet Ministers into mere negative quantities, 
and which, above all, marks, as we have before insisted, that the 

resent stage of government is merely transitory and provisional. 

n fact, the grcat argument for Reform in Parliament is, not so 
much the existence of abuses under the present state of things as 
the non-existence of any one fault or tendency in particular, and 


the general conviction that the character and force of the country | 
The | 


are not now represented in its Parliamentary institutions. 
uestion, therefore, will not bear postponement. At any cost, 
e moral aud intellectual decline of the Legislature must be 


arrested : greater vigour and concentration must be imparted to | 


it. And this can only, by common consent, be effected, so far as 
deliberate forethought and arrangement can bring it about, by 
searching reform in the composition of the House of Commons, if 
not, indeed—which will not fail to be considered—of the House 
of Lords as well. 

The conditions, then, under which the country and the House 


It is now nearly ten years since the con- | 
fession went forth from the mouths of foremost statesmen that the | 


| will have to approach this grave question are various and compli- 
| eated. There is a general sense of insufficiency, of anomaly 
| of radical weakness and infirmity in the pre sent politic; 
order, a pervading dissatisfaction, but no direct grasp of peree 
tion as to the bearing which a legislative remedy will have uy = 
the disease. This is in truth the reason why the glaring anomas 
‘ lies of the present system have not been earlier remedied, It is 
intolerably absurd, if the occupation of a 10/, house be a sufticic it 
test of the worthiness of a man to vote, that it should depend ujon 
| the accident of the situation of that house whether its oceupi nt 
has a vote or not. But Mr. Locke King’s endeavour to destig 
this particular absurdity has been resisted for a reason to which 
all parties have given their adhesion, which is now the established 
axiom on the subject, but which may yet prove to be far more 
potent in its operation than has been dreamed of by those who 
have urged it. Nothing has been more easy than to overcome 
Mr. Locke King’s proposal by a reference to that “ complete, ful] 
| and exhaustive measure,” which has been for years dangled be- 
fore the eyes of the country by those whose definition of Heaven 
certainly must be a place where it is always ‘ next session.” But 
many things, not intended, may be necessary if the measure jg 
really to be ‘‘complete,” ‘ full,” “ exhaustive,” to be such as ig 
now made necessary by the portentous failures in Govern- 
ment of those party leaders who have used the argument and 
that legislature which has endorsed it. What if it be found that 
this character of an exhaustive measure, which has been before- 
hand so deliberately, for years, stamped upon the coming bill— 
what if it be found that the determination to ‘settle ”’ this ques- 
tion, and indeed any question that can possibly be raised, which 
has been so chivalrously declared by Lord Derby, involves some- 
thing far more than a redistribution of seats, and enfranchise- 
ment and disfranchisement of towns? What if it be found that 
if a lowering of the suflrage below the 107, point be indispensable 
to the “exhaustion” and “ settlement” which the bill is to effect, 
there is no oun at which the legislator will be able to stop short 
of that residential, which for all practical purposes is equivalent 
to universal suffrage? If all this should be discovered to be 
inevitable, only those statesmen will be responsible who have 
made themselves proselytes to radicalism under its new titles of 
‘‘exhaustion” and “ settlement”; and only those remarkable 
conservatives, who, brought up, as it were, at the fect of Balaam 
the son of Beor, and hired to curse the cause of progress, are 
forced by some higher power to bless it, and promote it faster and 
further than the friends and guardians of its youth. 
To speak seriously, we believe that the greatest diffieulty will 
be found in the moral atmosphere of the time, and intrinsically, 
as a mere matter of arrangement, in discovering any point between 
the ten-pound houscholder and the general body of adult men, 
where a line of admission and exclusion can now be drawn, which 
will not offend the judgment by creating new anomalics. There 
are many considerations which bear upon this vital part of the 
subject. We must not forget that the process of ‘‘ qualifying” 
for the exercise of sufirage which has been systematized for coun- 
tics under the present régime, may easily be extended so as to 
meke of a five-pound qualification something illusory as a means 
of exclusion. We must not forget the steady rise of the value 
of labour, and the position of the English working man in the 
markets of the world; we must not forget those splendid depen- 
dencies of the empire to which this rise in his value is especially 
owing. And following the track of reflection which is suggest 
by those dependencies, least of all must we forget, when discuss- 
ing the subject of sufirage here at home, that we have during 
these late years been granting constitutions to those colonies, in 
which the right of voting has been conceded to every adult 
honest man; and with marked results in the direction ef con- 
servative order in communities and under cireumstances most un- 
favourable, as might be thought, for the experiment. It appears 
| to us that this course has weakened much the position of those 
who maintain the necessity for restrictions of the suffrage. It was 
not among the least strong of the replies which in the Jewish 
question were made to those, who urged the argument that the 
Legislature must not be unchristianized, that men were able to say, 
‘You have granted constitutions to the colonies ‘ without pre- 
serving their Christian character ;’ if you had felt the point to be 
of real importance that would not have been overlooked.” By 
parity of reasoning it seems difficult to understand why the man 
who is pronounced unfit for the exercise of suffrage here at home 
should, by the fiat of the same legislative wisdom, be qualified 
| when removed to a colony. Whether the suffrage be regarded as 
the expression of the bare needs and wants of each individual, or 
as the expression of his opinion upon public policy, it seems 
equally diflieult to defend this “‘ anomaly.” If it be insisted that 
at home we have large aud powerful ‘aristocratic and moneyed 
classes, and that the colonies have no such orders, this is only 
to say, that when the higher and more fortunate classes 
of the community can keep down the masses of the less 
fortunate and privileged, they will do so; but that when 
they cannot, they are content to give them power. This may 
be good political doctrine and not without some show of sound- 
ness according to old practical standards of action. But im 
| an age when we are all enlightened, when we are quite without 
prejudices, and can be satisfied with nothing less, than the “full, 
complete, exhaustive, final settlement” of questions, we sadly fear 
that such arguments will prove to be out of date and repugnant 

| to the science, the self-sacrifice, the absence of mere party motive 
which are henceforward, as it would appear, to animate and direct 
the action of our statesmen and legislators. 
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To watch the course which Lord Derby and his colleagues follow 
on this question will be perhaps the most interesting exercise of 
the faculties, which has been youchsafed to men in this latter day. 
It has been explained to the uninitiated outsiders during this 
week, that Toxophilite with his ‘ engagements,’ with the all but 
certainty of winning in many, was too valuable an animal! for Lord 
Derby to sell at the price offered the other day at Tattersalls, 
We wonder how the value of Lord Derby at the political fatter- 
galls is affected by his engagements. If we have at all rightly 


| paratives for Lynch-law of the lowest kind. 


known persons, in the form of prayers for their forgiveness, and 
prophecies of divine vengeance on popular clergymen or college 
professors, who had resisted the fugitive slave-law, were fit pre- 
Not a few of the 
most enthusiastic worshippers were soon in a lunatic asylum ; and 
some were in their graves. Many more were led into a state of 
passionate exaltation and impulse, unfavourable to the citizen 
temper and to the calm discharge of citizen duty: insomuch that 


| others besides Governor King have apprehended a total break u 


divined the direction in which the force of circumstances, and | 


of their own words will impel our legislators, we 
how the Tory Ministry and minority are to solve pro- 
blems so serious; how they are to reconcile past principles and 
the exigencies of Ministerial supporters, with the deep needs of 
the country and plain necessities of the question. 
Lord Derby and his colleagues that the solution proposed by Mr. 
Henley, and frequently hinted at by Mr. Disraeli before, really 
will not do. The Whigs once played the Tories a scurvy trick 
with a Reform Bill; now is the time for the Tories to play the 
Whigs a seurvy trick. From underneath a flowing robe of 
transcendental political doctrine such is the cloven foot that peeps 
out here and there in Ministerial talk. It really will not do. 
The country has too much reliance on the chivalry and political 
wisdom of my Lord Derby to believe that this is all that is meant 
by “settling” so great a question. ‘The English nation, strong 
in the assurance which is afforded by the steadiness, the reflec- 
tiveness, the judgment, the sobriety evinced by that nobleman 
throughout the whole of his career, confidently looks to him for a 
solution whick shall satisfy all parties; which shall leave privi- 
lege unimpaired while extending suffrage to the utmost, which 
shall not weaken aristocracy while it concedes everything de- 
mocracy demands, and which shall gratify equally the judgment 
of the political philosopher, and the ambition of the political 
charlatan. 


LYNCH LAW AT NEW YORK. 

Ir is not three months since we had occasion to comment on 
Lynch-law at New Orleans. Now we have to remark on a de- 
monstration, otherwise essentially unlike, but still Lynch-law, at 
the great Northern port which answers to New Orleans in the 
South. When, on the former occasion, (Spectator, July 3d,) we 
observed on the improved obedience to law wherever the people 
had washed their hands of slavery, we were reminded, in the way 
of objection, of the unsettled and insecure condition of society in 
New York during the whole of last year, and up to the present 
time, when nearly half a million of inhabitants were so mis- 
governed as that no man could reckon on justice, on peace and 
uict, on any benefit from law or police, while he must witness 
action fights in the streets, and feel that all but unworthy citizens 
were living under a system of sheer intimidation. This was 
mainly true ; and perhaps it might have made the matter clearer 
to explain that the city of New York is no specimen of northern 
societies ; and especially because it has not emancipated itself from 
the influences of slavery. 
the municipal quarrels which broke up the government of the city, 
we may just observe that that kind of dispute gives the pitch to 
the great body of immigrants arriving in the port; and that that 
turbulent element at once renders New York singular in its 
conditions, whenever any existing discontent tempts the dis- 
contented to enlist the low Irish and Germans, and other rest- 
less _— from Europe, against their antagonists, as Young 
and Kimball are believed to have engaged the Comanches 
and other wild Indians on the Mormon side, in the late 
quarrel in Utah. Moreover, the close connexion of the great 
rt with the slave states prevents its purifying itself from the 
influences which are elsewhere fatal to the stability and supre- 
macy of law. ‘The first serious pro-slavery riots took place in 
New York, five-and-twenty years ago; and there has always 
been a large and very strong body of “ gentlemen of property and 
standing,” who, have sustained the Southern cause in any way 
indicated to them at the moment by their correspondents in the 
slave-states. It was made known in Congress on the 21st of last 
April that New York had a large interest in the African slave- 
trade ; and readers of the correspondence between the American 
and English Ministers must have been surprised to learn how ex- 
tensive a traflic in slaves is at all times proceeding as a regular 
branch of New York business. Those who have had the oppor- 
tunity of reading the striking series of letters by “Sigma” in 
the Boston Evening Transcript will bear witness that this is a 
true representation of the connexion of certain wealthy northern 
merchants and shipowners with the law-breaking institution of 
slavery. The commercial collapse of last autumn snapped many 
a bond which fettered the northern merchants: and the south 
was driven to some strange devices to keep up her interest there ; 
the revival of which we have heard so much being perhaps the 
most remarkable, and the most skilful for the moment, though 
sure to be of only temporary effect. It would take too much 
space to show how the pro-slavery churches and ministers were 
made tools of to retain or recover old allies disposed to break loose 
from southern interests; and how anti-slavery clergy and their 
f were pointed out for insult and injury in the prayer meet- 
ings. It must suffice to say, that the political aims of the revival, 
in its origin at New York, had become too plain for mistake before 
enthusiasm spread into the country. The state of mind in- 
duced by the paroxysm was highly unfavourable to the main- 
tenance of lawandorder. Informations publicly laid against well 


Without recurring to the long story of 


wonder | 


of law and order; and other tongues than that of the New York 
7imes have hinted that a crisis might be near at hand when a 


| higher Lyneh-law might be necessarily resorted to against a 


| lower—a Vigilance Committee against a riotous rabble. 


We ean assure | 





‘ f So much 
for the dilference between New York and other towns of the free 
states. 

As for the immediate demonstration,—the burning of the 


| Quarantine establishment on Staten Island, it becomes more in- 


telligible as new incidents are revealed, though it must ever be 
astonishing to us that such a catastrophe could happen in such a 
time and manner,—as it was in the case of the burning of the 
Charlestown convent by gentlemen of Boston ; and as it was to all 
the world in the case of the Gordon riots in London, nearly eighty 
years since. 

" ‘The newspapers seem to be unwilling to publish the plea which 
is most current on the spot,—that the rioters on Staten Island 
were Irish and Germans. It seems to be believed that this was 
really the fact: but the question was sure to follow—why should 
Lrishmen and Germans burn the Quarantine Hospital? Some- 
body must have incited them to do it. Who was it? and why ? 
It is not like Germans,—it is not like Irishmen, to set a light to 
the chambers of sick and dying persons,—to take their beds to 
serve as firebands and fuel, and carry them through the flames, 
to throw them down on the cold ground, amidst wind and smoke, 
and the roar of a crowd, and a drenching night-dew. It was not 
like German and Irish labourers to put their hands to such busi- 


| ness for two nights together ; committing a second set of cruelties 


| 
| 


after having witnessed the effects of the first. How could it hap- 
pen ? We observe that various journals hint at the social quality 
of individuals—* gentlemen of property and standing,”—who 
were seen among the mob, and who remained on the scene of 
ruin after the immediate excitement was over. Some declared 
they were there as members of their fire-company, others for po- 
lice purposes: but several seem to have given no explanation at 
all, That which is most credited on the spot is one which does 
not as yet, we believe, appear in the newspapers, Certain 
rich men have lands in Staten Island C beautiful and favourite 
retreat of the citizens) which would sell high for building and 
garden purposes, if the Quarantine establishment, with its yellow- 
fever reputation of last year, were absent. ‘Thus much has long 
been understood: but it is not so well known that much of the 
land is built over with poor Irish and German dwellings, It is for 
the interest of the owners, in more ways than one, that the Qua- 
rantine establishment should be abolished, and that it should be 
done by the hands of persons who claimed to be sufferers; and no 
pains have been spared to excite the fears and wrath of the im- 
migrants. It is said that the fear and wrath were aggravated at 
the moment by the belief that the Superintendent had led to the 
poll a large party of labourers from the Quarantine enclosure, at 
the time when yellow-fever was raging there. It will be a rather 
Irish proceeding, if true, to have so resented a past and remote 
danger of infection at the polls as to be compelled to carry small- 
pox patients, and victims of yellow-fever out of the Lote 
Time will show what European and American actors in this dis- 
graceful outrage have to say for themselves, 

Some who are in haste to justify the proceeding relate how long 
it is since they began to complain of the Quarantine establishment 
being maintained on its old-fashioned site, when the times de- 
mand its removal for the convenience of the citizens, Ship- 
owners and their captains say there is less reason for removing 
it than for letting it remain, On these doubtful points nobody 
out of New York can have anything to say ; but all the world 
may ask how this excuses the riot. The citizens are their own 
government, With more or less patience, they can obtain and 
achieve whatever it is reasonable to desire, from both legislature 
and executive. This proneness to passion and violence,—or, 
worse still, to make tools of the passions of others,—is the gravest 
possible symptom, as the Governor of the State observes in his 
proclamation, issued five days after the second riot. We may 
add that it is a symptom of the genuine slave- holding spirit,—of 
that spirit which is roused by self interest, and prides itself on 
violence, as the means to its end. If the commerce of New York 
were supplied by free labour only, none of its citizens or neigh- 
bours would carry on a contraband trade in African negroes, or 
burn hospitals (full or empty) from haste to get rid of them, in 
order to make money of their land. 

At the latest dates, the Governor of the state was evidently en- 
tirely uncertain what to anticipate. The mob were not yielding: 
they would permit nobody to pass between the Quarantine 
ground and the parts beyond. The police and soldiery expected 
a serious conflict; and the supreme ruler of the state declared 
that they must be duly sustained, or there was reason to appre- 
hend that the shipping would be fired, and that yellow fever 
would ravage the city, from the absence of a place of deposit for 
the sick, daily arriving from the south. Graver results still were 
indicated by others,—some commentators on the events of the 
week warning the citizens that revolution is that last appeal to 
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the will of the people which takes place when law and custom 
have broken down, and that law and custom had, in 
fact, broken down in New York, not in the impatience of 
a moment, but under a virtual mob rule of many months. If 
such a thing should happen, 'there would be a worse chance for 
New York than for any other American city,—unless it were New 
Orleans, because it is crowded with a low class of immigrants 
who know nothing as yet of republican principles, and because 
its moneyed class is deeply tainted with the most eminent anti- 
republican vice: but the world would still hope everything from 
the roused spirit of so vast a body of citizens, under the stimulus 
of such an appeal. The most certain thing seems to be that the 
—- city must make up its mind the one way or the other,—for 
aw and order or revolution and chaos. There can be no serious 
doubt which it will be: but at best the fearful evil will remain 
that the habit of obedience to law is not growing and strengthen- 
ing, but the contrary,—every concerted breach of it being a vital 
injury. Law, divine and beneficent as it is in its origin and 
> epee is but the frame without the life, the barren half of 
the supreme social good, till it is inspired and made fruitful by 
the homage and allegiance of its subjects. 





MR, BARTLE FRERE. 

GREAT services demand great recognition. The Indian war has 
been fruitful in heroic men and in heroic services. Had a series 
of occurrences been designed by some overruling power to try the 
mettle of the Anglo-Saxon race none more exacting could have 
been devised than those which came to pass in India between May 
1857 and April 1858, Everything depended upon the meral cour- 
age, swift insight, judicious resolve, and unfaultering executive 
power of a few men; and those who have shown that they 
possess the eye to see, and the courage to act, deserve not only 
ample recognition, but fair reward. The services of some have 
been so brilliant and conspicuous that they have received both 
the one and the other. The services of others, not surrounded 
with a blaze of military glory, have not met with popular ac- 
claim, nor have they been stamped with the seal derived from 
royal hands, Among those who have been overlooked is the 
Commissioner of Scinde, Mr. Bartle Frere. Yet, as we are re- 
minded by ‘‘C. D. L.,” a correspondent of the Daily News, whose 
knowledge and ability never fails to command attention, the 
services of Mr. Frere have been hardly second to those of any 
man upon whose conduct hung the destinies of British power in 
India. Very few words will suffice to show this. 

The geographical position of Scinde made it tell heavily in the 
mutiny. Scinde with us, we held secure possession of the great 
highway to Lahore and the upper Ganges, and held at bay the 
fierce tribes who dwell upon our North-west frontier. The pre- 
servation of Scinde, therefore, was the security of the Punjaub, 
and the security of the Punjaub brought with it the restoration 
of our power in Upper India, That this important province was 
maintained, is due to its Chief Commissioner. Simply to hold 
our own there would have been a great work; but Mr. Frere did 
more than maintain his own province. He had an eye for all 
within his ken and an arm to reach as far as his eye could see. 

Thus, at the very outbreak of the mutiny, he sent the 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers to Mooltan, where Crawford Chamberlain had so 
ably disarmed the Bengal Infantry stationed there, with Pun- 
jaubee troops alone. The arrival of the Europeans made all se- 
cure. Not content with this he forwarded the Beloochee battalion 
to Sir John Lawrence, who sent it on to Delhi, where it did ser- 
vice and won glory. He had now no European troops except a 
wing of the 2d Europeans, and some willie. But when the 
Southern Mahratta country broke into rebellion, Mr. Frere in- 
stantly parted with his European infantry, thus leaving his own 

rovince with no other European garrison than the Foot and 
forse Artillery. These are acts of courage and foresight which 
few would or could perform. While Mr. Frere retained only 350 
British soldiers in Scinde, Governor Grey kept upwards of six 
regiments at the Cape where there were a German Legion and 
loyal population. Nor was he exempt from internal troubles. 
The spirit of disaffection spread to the 21st Bombay Infantry at 
Kurrachee ; he swiftly suppressed them in the dead of night with 
his artillery. At Hyderabad, at Shikarpore, similar scenes were 
enacted, and in each of these great towns the mutineers found 
Mr. Frere quick to perceive, and swift to act. Nor did he restrict 
his exertions to quelling his own mutineers. He permitted a re- 
giment of Punjaub cavalry to enter his province when Sir John 
Lawrence guedleved their absence to their presence, and quarter- 
ing them in the lines of the Scinde horse, kept them there for a 
whole year. Then we find him frustrating a dangerous plot in 
Khelat ; keeping that state in order and securing a peaceful suc- 
cession to the throne; providing the means for the steady transit 
of men and stores up the Indus, when by that route alone they 
could have reached the Delhi territory ; establishing a mail across 
the great desert into Rajpootana, whereby communications were 
kept up with Calcutta in the midst of the crisis; and finally pre- 
serving in his own district order and contentment. 

These are substantial but not showy services. They do not 
flash and glitter and hence they have been too little noticed. To 
appreciate their momentous character imagine the reverse in each 
case—the withholding of the Fusiliers and the Belooch battalion 
the withholding of the 2d Europeans at a very critical moment ; 
hesitation in dealing with the mutinous Bombay infantry and 
artillery; a failure at Khelat; slackness and bungling on the 
Indus, What would have become, not of Scinde, but of the 





Punjaub, had Mr. Frere not proved himself a man equal to the 
demands of the hour! 

Mr. Bartle Frere has received the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament. He has the consciousness of having used great 
— to good purposes. He knows that history will not forget 
tim. It is not for his sake but ours, that we point out his exer. 
tions and the inadequate recognition accorded by the Government, 
He has done what he has done. We have a part to perform, the 
only part we can perform, since not we, but the Indian people 
supplied the means which enabled Mr. Frere to act. He has de- 
served the palm. Let him bear it. The national conscience jg 
outraged by the neglect of those real servants of the nation whe 
do more than “stand and wait.” 


THE STATE LESSON OF THE MONEY MARKET, 
Ir Peel had survived to this present year he would have had the 
finest opportunity that ever opened before him, grander even than 
his acceptance of free trade or his adjustment of Conservative 
principles to progressive improvement. The qualities which he 
possessed beyond any statesman whom we have had were, the 
capacity for grappling with strictly practical subjects and busi- 
ness questions, and the power of comprehending a more general- 
ized and elevated statesmanship. And for all his reserved intel- 
leet and strong feeling he had shown so large a power of self- 
development in the course of his political life, that we might have 
expected him to exhibit a faculty for the initiative that he had 
not hitherto exercised. Peel is the nearest representative of the 
statesman most wanted at the present moment—a statesman who, 
realizing the dreams of a Sully, a Turgot, or a Pitt, could base a 
national policy of statesmanship, and we might say of philan- 
thropy, upon the ground of actual finance. The condition of the 
world invites any such master mind, if it existed, to take posses- 
sion of Europe by gee * its purse-strings and understanding 
how to guide its finance. Mr. Disraeli has made some pretensions 
on that stage; opportunity confirms the claims of great minds ; 
ap perhaps we can make some approach to showing how it might 
e used, 

Shall we be wrong in saying that the condition of Europe at the 
present moment is wholly unlike any which the same collection of 
states has exhibited in past days? To begin with our own 
country,—we have at the present hour a condition of the Money 
Market so unprecedented that short-sighted men are disposed to 
consider it anomalous ; although its causes and tendencies are as 
plain as the strata in a geological cutting. In fact the spectacle 
presented to us has been preparing for months past, and has al- 





lation of unused capital. One of the most tangible results and 
symptoms of that condition is to be found in the glutting of the 
bank coffers. We have seen such accumulations before, as when 
the gold regions of California and Australia began to pour their 
new treasures into our banks; but we have never before seen the 
reservoir cf gold rise to the same high level simultaneously with 
such flatness in the money market generally—such a ‘ dulness,” 
most especially in the share-market. We need not wonder at 
what we can account for so readily. The overtrading in Austra- 
lia,—the extravagant speculation, peculation, and sharp practice 
in the United States,—the degree to which our own men were 
drawn into that trans-Atlantic crisis,—the paroxysm of in- 
flated money operations based upon the encouragement which 
the Emperor Napoleon had given to increased commercial 
activity in France,—the jobbing in Germany on the new credit 
mobilier pattern,—the collapse after mismanagement in railways, 
| —the general discovery that limited liability is principally pre- 
| figured in the very narrow responsibility under which the director 
class seem to live,—all these cireumstances account for the apathy 
with which men possessing money now abstain from any species 
of action, notwithstanding the fact that money is accumulating 
in such vast masses, ‘* Nothing but Consols or land,” such are 
the investments to which many moneyed men have limited them- 
selves. Meanwhile the Russian war is over; the over-trading in 
Australia has a little worked itself off; America is recovering ; 
the harvest is _ the whole fine in quality and sufficient in 
quantity, throughout most countries; trade is reviving in Man- 
chester, and in Leeds, and if the iron districts still feel the ex- 
cessive depression of the railway market, work is done even there. 
Our recovery is the more substantial, although so little osten- 
tatious, because even during the last crisis we enjoyed all the 
advantage of the comparative moderation taught to us by previous 
experiences, Free trade rendered this country an entrepédt for 
supplies even when other lands were in the agony of the 
most urgent demand, through famine, oidium, inundations, 
and other local troubles. If in divers countries there have been 
wholesale crashes, not altogether unrepresented in our Western 
Bank of Scotland and our Liverpool Borough Bank, we ean still 
Loast of men whom misfortune has compelled to publish their ac- 
counts only to their own increased credit ; and this week we have 
the announcement that the house of a John Denistoun and Co. 1s 
preparing to pay off the last claims under its immense liabilities. 
Our condition, therefore, is solid, notwithstanding the apathy and 
the passive accumulation of means; and it is slecheel that any 
reasonable guarantee, any just evidence of commercial soundness, 
or any improved method of management, is only needed to restore 
a spirit of commercial enterprise, to set those reservoirs in circu- 
lation, and to place our wealth once more in reproductive action. 
The resolve of the Bank of England to lower its rate of discount 
to 2! per cent, may or may not take place in a particular week. 








most been predicted in our own pages. We have had an accumu- ' 
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We are describing broad facts which cannot remain without their 
force, and which even the Bank must obey. _ f 
The condition of France is even more instructive. A little 
while back, as the Journal des Actionnaires remarks, “ su- 
reme efforts were made by great capitalists to galvanize the 
Bourse,” but the French Stock Exchange continued in a 
state of obstinate apathy. Nothing would rouse it. 





chivalrous Henry IV. pointed out the most certain, safe, and sub- 
lime greatness for France,—‘‘ To put herself in such a position as 
not only to be able to rely on her own resources, but to constrain the 
whole of Europe to feel the want of France.” If every country 


| in Europe acted on this policy, peace would be assured beyond 


the power of infraction, It is reciprocal wants which have ren- 


We | dered national susceptibilities almost incapable of provoking war 


see by the customs returns, that the trade of France has | between England and America: a Peel might perhaps, in this 
upon the whole steadily inereased during the years 1856-7, | glorious opportunity, confer the same grand blessing upon Eu- 


artly from the increased industry of the country, the larger 
consumption caused by growing wealth, and also stimulated by 
the Imperial encouragement, with some spice of overspecula- 
tion. ‘There is, therefore, a certain degree of soundness in France, 
notwithstanding the remarkable refusal of the Stock Exchange to 
trust to appearances. Quite lately, however, the French funds 
have put on a healthy appearance of the most cheering kind. The 
predictions that such would be the case pointed at once to the 
great European capitalists as the conjurors who had, somehow or 
other, managed that movement; but it appears to be too decided 
and extensive for an explanation of that kind. No juggling could 
make the whole body of French fundholders admit that their pro- 
perty is worth 5 per cent more than it was five weeks ago. It 
cannot be alone the increased trade, which had been going on for 
three years ; nor the increased accumulation of bullion in the Bank 
of France, which had been going on for nine months. The com- 
mercial writer of the 7%mes points to the actual reason in sentences 
studiously reserved, but intimating plainly that the beneficial 
change in the state of the French quotations arises from the cir- 
cumstance that the Imperial Government is understood to have 
cast aside, or been compelled to give up, some ambitious, danger- 
ous, aggressive policy which it previously had been supposed to 
cherish— 

‘Neither speculation, money, or the cordialities of the British Cabinet 
have primarily had anything to do with the matter. All that we know is, 
that instead of our affairs in India going from bad to worse, as was antici- 

ated, the rebellion has been wonderfully quelled and our prestige placed 

igher than ever; that at the same time, owing to the patriotism of the 
alarmists, and the visit of the House of Commons to Cherbourg, England 
has been put in a good state of defence; that all at once, under these ecir- 
cumstances, things have become very bright and pacific among our neivh- 
bours, and that they seem to have arrived at an understanding by a sort of 
freemazsonry that thoughts of aggression on the one side or of a coming hour 
of supreme humiliation on the other may confidently be dismissed, and that 
for the next twelve months, at all events, commerce, rentes, and shares 
will again be worthy of attention, 

Here is the key to the politico-financial statesmanship to which 
we have adverted. Some uneasiness has been created by the sup- 
posed cession of Villafranca to Russia. But the slightest glance 
at the movements of great powers in Europe shows us how much 
they depend at present upon the condition of the purse. As we 
have already seen Russia has been unable to raise the capital for 
her grand trunk railway,—placing the South, Siberia, the Don, the 
Danube, the Euxine, all within practicable reach of official St. 
Petersburg,—-except by bending See Imperial rails to the condi- 
tions and requirements of commerce. She has been obliged even 
to accept loop lines, with stopping trains, for the purposes of local 
traffic! Sardinia is supposed to have made a concession to Russia 
for the purpose of purchasing some counterpoise to the menacing 
military accumulations of Austria on the Piedmontese frontier ; 
but what is the position of Austria?’ The latest story is, that 
she is compelled to reduce her army in order to diminish expense ; 
although the harvesting, which so commonly relieves the Austrian 
army at this period, must be now nearly over. The same Govern- 
ment has recently put forward a promise ‘to resume cash pay- 
ments in November,” in order to facilitate the collection of a 
loan ; her last loan, be it remembered, failing through the gene- 
ral mistrust of moneyed Europe. Imperial Austria, in fact, is 
obliged to conciliate the trust of the money market in order to 
carry on her high handed administration. Should there be any 
truth in the supposition that Russia is increasing her trade as a 
means of recruiting the Imperial Treasury, it still follows that 
she cannot do so without giving hostages to commerce, and there- 
fore hostages to peace. For there is only one form of Government 
which renders commerce self-supporting in the matter of defence 
and enables the national armament to be co-extensive with the 
commerce itself; it is national freedom, which makes every citi- 
zen a volunteer in support of the Government; and this is the 
ed which England, or the American Republic, holds in any in- 

efinite extension of commerce—a power Loied to absolutist Go- 
vernments, whose points of attack become coextensive with the 
field from which their revenue is drawn, 

After the struggle of the last few years it would seem the Go- 
vernments of Europe are forced to take measures for the recruit- 
ment of their finances. ‘They can only do so through an exten- 
sion of commerce. It is the most intelligent capitalists of Wes- 
tern Europe,—assisted, no doubt, by the money dealers of 
Germany, to whom, however, they can dictate terms—who 
preoccupy the lead in great enterprises. The commercial pheno- 
mena of the day, therefore, exhibit to us a state of things, 
precisely coextensive with the dominions of the most active and 
formidable Powers, in which ordinary statesmanship has become a 
beggar to finance. A real statesman possessing a mastery on that 
field would be able to influence and guide the whole Government 
of the whole world. The state of the money-market possesses 
the liveliest interest for all who have a trade to keep going, or 
money to invest ; but how much more interest does it possess for 
those men who have at heart the progress of Liberal opinions 
and the guarantees of peace! The high-minded minister of the 











rope. 


QUARANTINE REFORM. 

‘‘ Tr a Government does enforce quarantine,” says a correspondent 
of the 7Zimes writing from Malta, ‘it ought to make such ar- 
rangements in its lazarettos for the reception of travellers, that 
those who enter them in good health should at least not have that 
health impaired by the nature of the internal arrangements of the 
buildings themselves.” The writer is a gentleman who left 
Smyrna for Malta to meet a lady whom he married; after his 
arrival the Turkish Government increased the quarantine against 
Malta from five days to fifteen; and Malta, as a defence against 
still further restrictions in the Mediterranean ports had put 
twenty-one days on vessels from the coast of Africa, ‘These re- 
gulations seriously impeded access to the island, as steamers avoided 
communication in order to avoid delays. The bridegroom, how- 
ever, got away by a sailing ship, arrived at Smyrna, and there 
had to endure quarantine in the lazaretto. His case was one 
peculiarly favourable, since, he has a house in the town and ser- 
vants by whom he could be supplied with comforts to alleviate 
his position; he could hire the best rooms, and he possessed the 
requisite information for counteracting all the worst effects of his 
lodging, by having it cleansed and so forth. Still, he was in the 
lazaretto with his wife, her sister, and a servant, and no allevia- 
tions could abolish its abominations. ‘The place itself appears to 
be a tumble-down building; the walls and floors disgustingly 
dirty ; the windows and window-frames rickety, and in some 
cases tumbling off their hinges. Each room is entered from a 
main corridor by a small passage or ante-room, on one side of 
which is a fire-place to cook, and on the other a recess with a 
sink and other adjuncts of the most disagreeable kind. In such 
an inn it was impossible for the most experienced and ingenious 
traveller to remove all the annoyance, inconvenience, and even 
danger arising from the confinement and the atmosphere. Many 
of the people customarily lodging in such abodes are in a happy 
state of ignorance, unconscious of the dangers that they run; but 
unconsciousness cannot prevent all the effects of pestilence, and 
the ultimate result is that the lazaretto becomes a positive manu- 
factory of disease. It is more than probable that some of the ma- 
ladies thus engendered, of the typhoid order, are highly commu- 
nicable, especially in favourable atmospheres. ‘Thus the lazaretto 
acts as an auxiliary in the home manufactures of Eastern towns, 
producing the most formidable diseases wholesale. 

The appeal of “X.Y. Z.” fromthe Lazaretto at Smyrna, 
written on the sixth day of his quarantine, is so reasonable that 
the simple representation of the case ought at once to institute a 
course of improvement ; and yet there is the strongest reason for 
doubting whether much will or can be done to reform the 
quarantine buildings and lazarettos, whether those under this 
Government, or those used by British subjects under foreign Go- 
vernments in the Levant and Mediterranean, ‘The whole system 
of quarantine stands condemned; but we English are not dis- 
posed to follow the example of the New Yorkers on Staten Island, 
to take the law into our own hands and burn down lazarettos, 
quarantine buildings, or hospitals, simply because they have 
proved to be public nuisances, On Staten Island, the mob of 
New York—-after giving notice to the Sheriff by publie outery— 
went down in a body at the appointed time, banned the buildings, 
and left the sick almost to take care of themselves; a summary 
process which appears to have settled the question of the Quaran- 
tine Buildings, and to have relieved a favourite and convenient 
watering-place of an eye-sore and a nuisance. Our system of ad- 
ministration, however, does not admit of these short cuts; and 
before we can remove or even improve the lazarettos, we must call 
several of our public departments, including the Foreign Office, 
into active play. 

But here we encounter what seems for a time a fatal difficulty. 
The demand of “ X. Y. Z.,” the bridegroom whose honeymoon 
was passed under those disagreeable circumstances, is, that laza- 
rettos should be reformed; but a British commission has con- 
demned the whole practice of quarantine as being in its very na- 
ture useless ; while for all commercial and travelling purposes it 
is an injurious obstruction, and even on sanitary grounds it may 
produce the very diseases whose extension it is intended to bar. 
“X. Y. Z.” explains the method in which the lazaretto engenders 
diseases and so far confirms the report of the Commission on Qua- 
rantine. This last case at Malta is in itself a fine exposure of the 
absurdity. The plague is said to have broken out at Bengazi, on 
the coast of Africa. Now, two of the most notorious facts in the 
practice of well-frequented ports are the constant existence of 
plague, at times even when it is not officially recognized, and the 
constant absence of the same disease in other ports, notwith- 
standing the equally constant intercourse between the two. For 
instance, plague is sometimes said to be existent at Alexandria ; 
sometimes the harbour is reported to be free; but there is the 
strongest ground for believing that, with the exception of certain 
limited seasons in the year, plague is always resident at Alexan- 
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dria. 
sphere, poverty, predisposition of race, and, in short, the same 
circumstances which first called the disease into existence. The 
cause being perpetuated, the effect is perpetual. On the other 
-hand, ships, merchandise, and various commodities, are inces- 
santly received in London without the importation of a single 
case of plague. ‘The plague exists in the British metropolis, fre- 
quently in back streets and other places where the predisposing 
causes exist; but there is no communication between those back 
streets and the port of London; while there is communication be- 
tween the port of London and the port of Alexandria without any 
plague importation. This fact is notorious in all ports where Bri- 
tish Customhouse officers reside ; and it is well known in Malta 
that plague having broken out in Bengazi, a quarantine, which 
every official in Malta knows to be purely useless and mis- 


chievous, must be established, simply because tle absence of con- | 


formity with that absurd regulation would induce most of the 
foreign ports in the Mediterranean and Levant to place Malta 
under plague quarantine. On this ground, the British Govern- 
ment has heretofore persevered in conformity with the Oriental 
practice of quarantine. 

A little incident, however, has happened at Alexandria which 
may probably constitute ‘the sharp point of the wedge.” A ship 
of two hundred and fifty pilgrims made the passage from Malta 
to Alexandria; und on the voyage a man died. Coroners’ in- 
quests are not held in Alexandria; the local Board of Health is 
not very discriminating in its judgment; and contrary to the 
most trustworthy evidence it was settled that the pilgrim had died 
of plague: Malta therefore was placed under quarantine. Now 
the inconveniences resulting from this arrangement were so serious 
as to involve very formidable consequences to the British empire : 
it threatened to interpese an interruption and suspension of some 
weeks in British correspondence with India. The inconvenience 


There are all the cireumstances to produce it—bad atmo- | 





was represent2d to the Sublime Porte, whose influence with the | 


Viceroy of Egypt was suflicient to alter his view on the subject of 
Malta quarantine ; a British officer took the matter into his own 
hands, and broke the restriction without incurring any penal con- 

uences. It has been found, therefore, that a suflicient motive can 
induce the British Government, in one direction at least, to break 
down this obsolete and injurious barrier, We have been able to con- 
vince the Turk of many ideas novel to him; the Arab has hitherto 
proved less amenable to that kind of treatment; but the ne- 
cessity of the case is urgent, and should the other Powers, who 
are now acquiring extended interest in the Mediterranean and 
the Levant, find sufficient leisure to attend to the subject of qua- 
rantine, they may be able at no distant day to throw the whole 
apparatus into the lumber-room of archwology. With that pros- 
pect, it becomes diflicult to extract from our slow moving depart- 
ments any improvement of the lazarettos generally or of the ba 
retto system. How can we rebuild, or even put in working repair, 
that which we expect to sec demolished in a few years ? 


A MARCHIONESS ON THRIFT, 
THERE are many agriculturists and working men who aanually 
share a meal with the owner of the land on which they live, and 
at that annual dinner exchange, not only felicitations and ex- 
pressions of good will, but also ideas with regard to the practical 
improvement of the district. The owner we speak of is the Dowager 
Marchioness of Londonderry, and the dinner has become one 
of the established institutions in the town hall of Carnclough. 
When the custom of these annual dinners was first made 
ublic we noticed the innovation with some interest. Lady 
ndonderry had been known before in the great world; we had 
seen her in the brilliant saloon; in the harem of the Sultan— 
looking, as English ladies are wont to do, withrather a keen eye 
into the odd fashions of the place ; we had seen her at her desk 
wielding the feminine pen with a somewhat stronger hand than 
belongs to most ladies; and now we see her taking the place and 
duties of a landlord, with old Tory traditions, but modern ideas of 
improvement,—with much dignity of bearing, but also evidently 
with a sincere kindness at heart. Lady Londonderry had become 
a practical reformer, and she endeavoured to carry out her ‘ mis- 
sion ””’—her own phrase—by inducing the subjects of her care to 
codperate with her in promoting their own benefit. Ten years 
have passed since she first went to reside in the distriet. During 
that period, she says in the speech which she made at the dinner, 
“a great and visible improvement has taken place”; the people 
have made ‘vast strides in progress and in amelioration of their 
condition.” Their rents are discharged with regularity ; but on 
the strength of her friendly feeling she claimed the right, which 
was heartily conceded to her, of “ lecturing” her tenants a little. 
She mixed a little wholesome bitters with the cordial of her dessert. 
Like all reformers, Lady Londonderry has been somewhat dis- 
appointed and she tells us how :— 

“* Your farms are not high set; prices have been good; help and assist- 
ance have been given to many. I ask you is your social condition what it 
ought to be ? Might you not, by adopting a more beneficial and enlightened 
system of agriculture, immensely increase your produce? Might you not 
by thrifty and frugal habits, improve your houses and domiciles, still 
greatly capable of it? And might you not, by supervision, promote, what 
1s more important than all—the education of your children—rather than, 
from a false desire of gain, take them from school at a period when every 
hour is of advantage for their future welfare? Now, I ask you to ponder 
over these questions, and if I am right I ask further, for your own sakes, 
to apply aremedy. (Enthusiastic applause.) I confess I have been dis- 
co! in some of my endeavours. The agriculturalist I got to give you 
extended notions you declined making friends with, and he left from dis- 
couragement. The premiums I offered for gardens did not seem to be pro- 
perly received, and I was obliged to give up the flower show.” 





Not a word would we say to cavil at the bearing of this excel. 
lent lady towards her tenants. It would be a blessing for the 
country if all persons, men or women, in the same position were 
to understand their duties in the same spirit; and we should ex. 
pect men to go further than women, for many reasons connected 
with their intellectual and active qualities. We are inclined 
however, to put to the Marchioness the question, whether there is 
not a ‘‘ mission” still remaining to her *—a point of inquiry stil] 
to be investigated? We thoroughly perceive her admirable jn. 
tentions; we understand her disappointment ; we should be glad 
to see her intentions crowned with perfect success, her disap- 
pointment turned into satisfaction. To that end perhaps she 
might slightly alter her position. When, a little further on, she 
asked her tenants to ‘discard prejudice, determine to progress, 
be thrifty and careful, and with God’s blessing they would then 
be sure of advancing on the path of improvement,” she gave ad- 
vice which is often handed down from one class to another; and 
might sometimes be handed back again with quite as much jus- 
tice. It is not the working-classes alone that can be pecs of 
‘* prejudice.” When the wealthy from the upper table of a pub- 
lic dinner, habituated to tables still more luxurious, preach 
“thrift and care” to those with whom hard work and priva- 
tion are a habit, there is a something rather imperfect in the 
lesson—one thing which would give force to it is absent, 
The case reminds us rather of the intelligent and philan- 
throphic Count Rumford, who, with much painstaking and bene- 
volence invented a cheap soup for the poor, which, in a pro 
spirit, he was not content to test in corpore vili, but tr'ed also 
upon himself. He records the experiment autobiographically, 
telling us how he tried some of his poor man’s soup “after my 
usual breakfast.” The philanthropist lacked that which went to 
make up the judgment of the poor man on the subject of cheap 
soup, its cordial and sustaining qualities, for the Count was with- 
out the essential element, hunger. The Marchioness is happily 
unenlightened by the experiences of hard fare, laborious work, 
deficient education, misconduct of relatives, and the thousand ad- 
verse cireumstances which beat the poor man down, render him 
able to advance only with faltering steps, and sometimes expose 
him at last to the reproach of want of thrift and self-denial, when 
self-denial has been his habit, thrift the incessant effort of his 
days from the cradle almost to the grave. 

If agricultural tenants do not seize the advantage brought to 
their doors by a lecture on agriculture with the more “ extended 
notions ” of the lord or lady of the manor, if they neglect the 
garden, although premiums are offered for horticulture, it should 


be asked whether there are circumstances in the tenant’s life 
which generate indifference and apathy, and which tend 


to drag him back in spite of a willingness to advance? 


A reformer secking wisely to redeem the mistaken man 
will not be content with lectures on thrift, or re- 


proaches for defective horticulture; will not visit the tenant 
once in the year to sum up grand totals, and exact from the de- 
faulter a strict account, moral as well as arithmetical; but will 
try to enter the man’s home, to view his position, as it were, from 
his own cottage-door, to descend to the investigation of his 
special difficulties, and to instruct him, not vaguely or generally, 
but with that knowledge of the special remedies which is the re- 
sult of careful survey. There is, in short, in almost all cases of 
mistake between different classes of society, a want of better mu- 
tual acquaintance. It seems ungracious to take exception, or 
even to imagine it, where so much has been done, and so excel- 
lently; to ask a benefactress who has gone so far beyond all 
usage to go further; to suggest that she who has given so much, 
should give more. Yet it is the very tendency of generosity 
to suggest such importunate promptings. The acquaintance 
which the Marchioness cultivated with her tenantry, has, as she 
tells us, brought about great improvement, with much reciprocal 
good feeling, and in this last year the spirit of general emu- 
lation is increasing the entry for the agricultural prizes, The 
lady-teacher wishes her pupils to go a little further; perhaps she 
has only to make the further step herself, to find that her 
lead is followed, and her good intentions accomplished 








THE CELEBRATION AT GRANTHAM, 

Wuar do we know about the immortality of the soul, that we 
should doubt it? As little as the rose-leaf beetle knows of the 
generation that comes after her, for whom a divine instinct makes 
her delight to prepare that procreant bed; as little as the child 
knows the source of the food which it seeks with unerring accu- 
racy. Searcely a day we live but may furnish, by analogy and 
intimation, recurrent proof not only that genius is immortal, but 
that the spark within us, dies not. The sound that perishes on 
the lips of man continues to live after him, though transmuted 
into the characters of printed books. The past and the future are 
linked together through all the sensations of the present, and the 
rudest investigations of nature teach us that the connecting bonds 
are not single but innumerable. Brougham, in the chair of New- 
ton, sums up the influence of one man’s life upon the whole his- 
tory of mankind, and we find that even the capacity of a Brough- 
am—whose memory and grasp of facts are in themselves marvels 
—is insufficient to compass the range of that influence which has 
emanated from Newton, and of which we are conscious wherever 
we turn, although intellect, tongue, pen, or any other engine that 
we hold, is too feeble to articulate the knowledge. In trying to 
— a good proposition definitely before us, the accomplish 

rougham has suffered himself in some degree to become perhaps 
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too abstruse—not 
with admiration, and criticize while they admire, yearning to find 
a larger expression of Newton’s influence and character, will 
discover that they can only touch points which the orator 
omitted because the clock itself would have forbidden complete- 
ness. Lord Brougham, in characterizing the nature of Newton’s 
analytical discoveries, told us of what was most important in his 
relation to the progress of science and of mankind, But he could 
not stop to tell us much that might have be n said of Newton's 
character as 2 man, and who can solve the diflicult, sad, and 
glorious problem of that character? A thick volume would be 
needed to tell us of Newton’s labours; but xo volume could ex~- 
press that persistant clearness of mind, that perpetual vigilant 
foresight, which sustained the philosopher through the driest 
mathematical calculations, with a percepiion of divine truths, 
towards which he was exploring a pathway. ‘Take a single in- 


stance—his calculations in regard to the motions of the moon not | 


tallying with observed facts, he began to doubt the truth of his 
theory, and suspended them for sixteen years, But he resumed 
with renewed energy, and, as he consciously drew near the sue- 
cessful termination of the enterprise, with an ardour that brought 
on an illness, It is a tale of patience, foresight, modesty, appli- 
cation, and ardour, in unmatched combination, No wonder that the 
man who lived that life gave rise to anecdotes of simplicity, wis- 
dom, and weakness. No wonder that the intellect which could trace 
the law that made an apple fall, wore itself out in the endeavour 
to calculate the exhaustless ‘‘ dynamics of the Universe.” Strange 
life which to all outward show realized so little for itself; strange 
existence of that man who, a stepson, knew no father, no bride, 
no child; but, as his eulogist says, influenced the march of 
science more than any single human being who preceded or who 
has followed him. 

It is, however, a truth full of import for us that Newton him- 
self did not stand alone without antecedents. As Kaphael had 
before him Cimabue, Giotto, and Pietro Perugino; Dante, a Virgil 
and a Homer ; as Worcester and Newcomen came before Watt, 
whose engine could scarcely have been designed by Black when 
he investigated the nature of caloric, so Newton's ideas had been 
partially or dimly anticipated by others. Does this diminish our 
sense of Newton’s greatness ; or does it not show that each single 
intellect in the great mystery of human life is essentially con- 
nected, is part and parcel of the intellect which goes before it, and 
that which follows it; Lelongs to the life of the race while it lasts 
on this earth, commanding both the past and the future? It is 
true that Newton’s intellect surpassed that of other men in a de- 
gree scarcely paralleled. Even his errors, made in all sincerity, 
resulting from actual knowledge as they did, have stimulated 
enquiry and promoted the attainment of truth. But some of the 
so-called errors of Newton proved true half a century after he had 
been accused of them. He, for instance, saw the nutation or li- 
bration of the earth’s axis while the rest of scientific mankind had 
to study more and live for half a century longer before it was 
competent to judge the proposition, He conecived the diamond 
to be “‘ an unetuous substance coagulated,” and our own time 
has established it to be erystallized carbon. He saw the truth 
through one channel, it has been established through others. 

It is to recognise only one form of the immortality of genius if 
we perceive that Newton’s genius exercises a greater influence 
now, in the latter half of the Nineteenth Century than it did in 
the Seventeenth. The main and obvious reason 1s, that his own 
mind has been working on the growth of the intellect that came 
after him; and Grantham now claims a monument for which in 
1721 she made no demand. We have so far grown up to him. 
To apologize for the delay, Lord Brougham improves upon the de- 
elaration of the Greek orator that “the earth is the monument ot 
illustrious men,” by saying ‘the whole universe is Newton's ;”’ 
but an unneeded apology is seldom strictly correct. What do we, 
who live in this corner of our own firmament, staring in wonder 
at the other firmaments that lamp the dark unknown city beyond, 
—the vast district perchance in realms unimaginably vaster,— 
what do we know of ‘“‘the universe” thet we can predicate so 
much of it as even that it is Newton’s monument?’ Why speak 
of it as a monument, rather than as a mansion of immortality ? 
But the apology was unneeded : the tomb is gained not to Newton, 
but to Grantham and to England, a tablet to remind us of truths 
we forget. If there is a lesson which the life of Newton teaches 
us, it is to appreciate his oft quoted saying, that he felt like a 
little child picking up pebbles on the shore of eternity while the 
great ocean lay wnexplored before him. It is to know that in 
extending our knowledge we are learning our ignorance 
that vast inheritance which so infinitely outmeasures our in- 
tellectual earnings! If man had none but scientific faculties 
what a fragment would his be of the life he possesses, enjoys, 
and transmits, inignorance. If ever he thought that his knowing ta- 
culties were all, science has taught him better. In reply to the 
Bishop of Lincoln,—that excellent Prelate whose earnestness and 
zeal would make him a bigot if he were not humble, candid, and 
kind,—Lord Brougham echoed the reassurance that science is not in- 
compatible with revealed religion ; as if any truth revealed by the 
Creator could be inconsistent with the creation and its laws. The 
half-taught ignorance of man and its brood of seetarian dogmas, 

ronouncing on what he knows not, that may be inconsistent ; 
ut it is science that is beginning to confirm one of the greatest 
discoveries of Newton,—our ignorance; a truth, again, in which 
he was not altogether unharbingered. One of our latest “ tri- 
umphs” repeats the lesson. Ages back philosophers detected 


| Owen, would need no more from the State than the pr 


t popular enough. But the thousands who read | some natural agent in the bolt of Jove ; Volta brought it within 


human action ; Galvani discovered what we supposed to be one of its 
disguises, as Ocrsted elaborated machinery for commuting it, and 
Cyrus W. Field and Co, have astonished the world by employing it : 
but what ¢s it Dowe hold it? Js it insulated when we call it 
so, or diifused universally, even uniting Messrs, Newall’s ill-used 
wire with the comet’s tail ? Newton was said to have discovered 
“the theory of light,” and some trivial incidental experiments in 
a practieal art, photography,—not yet, it would seem, known to 
Henry Brougham !—have helped to cast doubts upon Newton’s 
theory. We call the application of a new law an “invention,” 
we fancy we have discovered its “nature”; maturer science 
teaches that we know nothing of its nature; we have but dis- 
covered uses permitted to us, and we learn that conclusion is a 
thing denied to humanity. 

But the day in which we, for the pride of Grantham and ga 
of England, inaugurate the monument of Newton, is blessed by a 
direct influence on daily life such as high science never exercised 
before. ‘The evidences are before us this week, from Grantham 
to Leeds, and Birmingham, where a quondam Premier of England 
presides over a conclave of England’s best men, united to attempt 
the labour which a John Stuart Mill suggested, in our day, of 
reducing sociology to a science. The unity of the sciences was 
never more recognized; even the specialties are made but the 
platforms from which to carry on the larger study; as a Lyell 
makes geology the ground for surveying the cosmogony; and a 
Richard Owen, trained in the College of Surgeons Museum, 
teaches assembled science at Leeds how a museum may be made 
a pocket volume, illustrating in one consecutive order the laws 
that rule existence. We have learned the wses of pure science,— 
to further which for the profit of the whole community, says 
uce of 
our paltry patent law—with its licence for quack medicines! It 
teaches also the moral unbought by gold, that the dest uses of 


| life, even the material uses, originate in unselfish exertion; for 


every practical art we enjoy has been enlightened by the light 
which pure philosophy has kindled. The greatest blessing is that 
we give our neighbour, says science; that neighbour whom we 
have been taught, though we have not learned, to love as our- 
selves, Science, begun in superstition,—astrology and alchemy, 
—first found the planets without our globe, descended in paleon- 
tology, to rise again in phytology, zodlogy, ethnology, and dis- 
cover ** the dynamics of the universe,”—of which we are part. 
Science thus preaches some of the laws of that universal and eter- 
nal church which is undivided by sect. And when Prince Alfred, 
one of England’s Royal heirs, is led by his wedded sister to pay 


| his courtesy to Alexander von Humboldt on his a we 


| such views are 


| to shore. 


have a pleasing sign, not only how near Science and Authority 
have approached, but how likely they are to be in closer alliance 
for the future. 


Letters ta the Editar. 
ABOLITION OF CHURCH-RATES, 
September 2st, 1858. 

Sin—If I understand aright the drift of a “ Political Dissenter’s”’ letter 
published in your last, he honestly admits, and espect him for doing so, 
that the abolition of church-rates is only part of a larger operation, contem- 
plated by himself and others, namely, the destruction of the Established 
Church, and the appropriation of its endownments. There is no doubt that 
herished by a large proportion of the anti-church-rate party 
in and out of Parliament, although for the most part ostentatiously dis- 
avowed, Speaking as a Churchman, I believe the chances of destroying the 
Chureh Establishment would be materially enhanced by postponing the abo- 
lition of church-rates for some years to come, and in the meantime foment- 
ing church-rate quarrels and church-rate litigation, at every opportunity, 
through the length and breadth of the land. 

Gn the contrary, to abrogate forthwith the right to make and levy this 
vexatious impost, to confide the maintenance of the fabric to Churchmen, 
but to provide that they shall not be interfered with in the discharge of 
their task by those who neither contribute towards the funds required nor 
avail themselves of the fabrie which those funds are intended to maintain ; 
this appears to me the safest and most just policy, which those who desire 
to preserve the Church of England can pursue. By it Churchmen are ren- 
dered morally responsible for the fabric of their church, and legally free 
from all molestation from those who are not Churchmen. 

But I am well aware that such a settlement of the question will be 
strenuously opposed by a large number of Dissenters as well as Churchmen, 
Honest Dissenters, like your correspondent, will exclaim that a scheme like 
this will by no means answer their purpose ; that it will benefit rather than 
damage the Church; that it will give the Establishment a clean bill of 
health, and a fresh lease of prosperity; that it will protect it for many 
years to come against all assaults but those of revolutionary aggression. 

Dishonest Dissenters on the other hand will oppose it with equal vehe- 
mence, but ostensibly on other grounds. They will argue that to exclude 
Dissenters or non-Churehmen from Church vestries wall widen the breach 
between Dissent and the Church ; will imply ungenerous mistrust of our 
fellow-creatures, &c. Ke. But Churchmen will also oppose it ; men blind 
to the signs of the times, or influenced by a misguided chivalry, who, like 
an obstinate commander, defend an useless outpost until the city behind it 
lies in ashes. Such men treat church-rates not merely as a badge of su- 
premacy, but as a precious title-deed of the faith of Christ ; a fortieth article 
of religion, designed to secure the piety of the laity, as the other thirty-nine 
are to protect the orthodoxy of the clergy. Ina recent dreadful shipwreck 
in one of the American rivers, one of the crew in phrenzied eagerness to save 
a chest of valuables, plunged into the water, and attempted to swim with it 
Both chest and man sank to the bottom, and were no more seen, 
I leave your readers to draw the analogy. 

Yet though there are enemies, as it were, on both flanks, I hope it is not 
presumptuous to place some confidence in the growth of public opinion, 
and in the sense of justice commonly prevalent among Englishmen, No in- 
significant number of clergy and laity of the Church of England are swayed 
by some such sentiments as these. ‘ We are sick and weary of the law of 
p Ban wh omy We are ashamed of it. Let us maintain our own churches, 
Only let them be ‘our own.” Do not saddle us with the burden and re- 
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sponsibility, and then expose us to the interference of those who have flung 
off that burden, and rejected that responsibility.’ 

I believe such sentiments are gaining ground : I believe, too, that there are 
many Dissenters, who, regarding the destruction of the Church of England 
a3; a national—nay, as an European calamity, would more or less concur in 
the fairness of the claims I have imperfectly advocated. Moreover, I do be- 
lieve that whatever may be the ultimate design of such men as a ** Political 
Dissenter,” the bulk of them are too honest and too manly to deny that if 
church-rates are abolished, none but those who contribute the funds raised 
in lieu of them, are entitled to the management and disposal of the same. 
With respect to rebuilding or enlarging churches by means of money bor- 
rowed on security of the rates, it must be remembered that instances of this 
mode of proceeding are comparatively rare, and cannot be effected if the pro- 
prietors of one-third in value of the parish object. 
advancing the money demands that no bill for the abolition of church-rates, 
— framed, should take effect in such parishes until the debt be liqui- 

It may however be alleged that persons who have paid church-rates have 
acquired a kind of vested interest in their church. But if the people of 
England through their representatives disclaim all future responsibility for 
the sustenance of their church fabrics, then, without for an instant pretend- 
ing to shut out the people from the enjoyment of the rites and services of 
the church, whose doors are freely opened to all, I do contend that the over- 
sight and management of the fabric belongs not to the people at large, but 
to those of the people who contribute funds for the purpose. To enjoy the 
ministrations of the Church is one thing; to dispose in vestry of money 
raised by voluntary contributions, and to decide matters affecting exclusively 
the ordinary frequenters of the church is another. The one is the birth- 
right of Englishmen; the other is, in my opinion, a privilege fairly and 
logically dependent on the conditions stated. 

One word on the appropriation of Church property not obscurely hinted 
at by a “ Political Dissenter.”” It may be that any scheme for abolishing 
church-rates may involve isolated instances of injustice. Nevertheless, the 
primary idea does not originate with Churchmen, but with Dissenters, and 
the latter should not be too fastidious in criticising plans formed to carry 
out their views. 

But what scheme for the formal spoliation of the Church could the wit of 
man devise which would not carry with it the clements of wholesale injus- 
tice and confusion? It is perhaps not to much to assert that millions have 
been expended since the Reformation, by parishes, by congregations, by in- 
dividuals, in building and endowing churches, in building parsonages, and 
otherwise improving the value of Church property, in the belief and expec- 
tation that the Church of England would remain substantially the same as 
it was in the days of Elizabeth. 

The roots and fibres of that Church are so intertwined with our whole social 
system that any attempt to subvert the one would probably imperil the other. 

That the Church needs reform in its internal economy, and in the distri- 
bution of its revenues, and its patronage, I willingly admit. That the ela- 
borate dogmatic tests to which candidates for ordination are subjected, 
might be simplified, without detriment to the cause of apostolic truth and 
the interests of religion, Iam inclined to believe. But this is a distinct 

uestion from secularising church property, or dividing the spoils between 
the multiform religionists of the day, and to attain a beneficial issue, should 
arise rather in the Church itself than outside of it; should be canvassed and 
brought to maturity amongst Churchmen themselves. To this end I hold 
that the abolition ef church-rates and the institution of church vestries, 
would sooner or later conduce, by rousing the zeal of Churchmen, uniting 
them more visibly together, and accustoming them to discuss questions not 
as recalcitrant ratepayers, but as members of a common church with a faith 
and purpose of their own. 

Tom, Sir, yours faithfully and obliged, © Anrnur Hatiam Exton. 


THE YORK MUSICAL FESTIVALS, 

Srr—In the report of the Leeds Musical Festival, contained in your last 
number, it is said that the York Musical Festival ** was crushed long since 
by the interference of clerical bigotry.’ I believe this assertion to have 
been made without authority. It belongs to the Dean and Chapter to sane- 
tion or prohibit the use of the cathedral for the purpose of holding an ora- 
torio: practically, the power is vested in the Dean. Now, whatever may 
have been the failings of the late Dean Cockburn, assuredly he was no 
clerical bigot. And various reasons may be assigned for the refusal, which 
are quite satisfactory to many who are neither clergymen nor bigots. Since 
the last festival, one-half the Minster has been burnt down a second time; 
and the guardians of the fabric may well pause before they allow the nave 
to be filled from end to end with a quantity of woodwork, in orchestra, gal- 
leries, and benches, which, if maliciously set on fire as by Jonathan Martin, 
or carelessly as by the Leeds clockmaker, would make the whole building 
one irreparable ruin. It is true that in the last few years a strong fecling 

wn up adverse to the use of religious editices for any other than 
strictly devotional purposes, but this feeling is far from being confined to 
clerical bigots ; it is shared not only by the lay members of the Establish- 
ment but by many who wish due reverence to be paid to holy places, al- 
though they are not the places in which they themselves worship. If, in- 
deed, the preparation of York Minster for an oratorio could be carried on, 
like the building of Solomon's temple, ‘‘ so that there was neither hammer 
nor axe nor any tool of iron heard in the house,”’ religious fecling would be 
less offended ; but for many weeks it was turned into a huge carpenter's 
shop, only a brief respite to the noise and bustle being allowed during the 
Re ‘ormance of divine service. These considerations fully justify the re- 
usal of the authorities in the judgment of many others as well as of your 


constant reader ERonacensis. 


Mr. Henry WARBURTON, once so prominent among the Whig Radicals in 
Parliament, died on the 16th, in his 74th year. He was the son of a Lon- 
don merchant engaged in the Baltic trade. Educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he entered himself into trade; he did not, however, 
confine his exertions to private life, but took part in public affairs, having 
been ‘one of the earliest and principal aids of Lord Brougham in the 
foundation of the London University.” Mr. Warburton entered Parlia- 
ment in 1826, and took his place among the ‘* Whigs and something more”’ 
of that day; acting with Mr. Hume, David Ricardo, Lord Althorp, and 
Poulett Thomson. He played a conspicuous part as a kind of moderator and 
mediator in the Reform Bill agitations, and supported the compromises 
which facilitated the passage of the measure. Me. Warburton supported 
the ballot. But his greatest claim to favour perhaps was the share he took in 
carrying Penny Postage, and in inducing the Melbourne Government to 
entrust the working of the experiment to its author Mr. Rowland Hill. 
Mr. Warburton was forced to resign his seat for Bridport in 1841, because a 
petition was presented against his return. On this occaison he took an un- 
usual course. He attended before a Select Committee and revealed the 
gross costs and corruptions of all his elections for Bridport. Remaining out 
of Parliament for two years he was once more returned, this time for Ken- 
dall, in 1843. On the dissolution in 1847 he quitted public life and passed 
the remainder of his days in retirement. Mr. Warburton belonged to an 
old and stern school of political economists whose main principles have tri- 
umphed but some of whose doctrines find little favour in these days. 


Good faith to the parties | 








BOOKS. 
WINTER’S SIX MONTHS IN BRITISH BURMAH,* 

Ir “the eye can only see what it brings the power of seeing,” 
still more true is it that a man can only observe what the charac- 
ter of his mind qualities him for observing. He may have will] 
industry, and a certain degree of what is called talent; but if he 
has not been trained to some pursuit on whose productions he can 
look with ‘learned eyes,” or cultivated a general power of obser- 
vation, he will travel to little purpose. The novelties of nature 
in sea, air, and on land, will be spread before him in vain, The 
industry, arts, and manners of men, will pass before him unpro- 
fitably—to his readers at all events, and even the mere outward 
forms of things will either be described baldly, or attempted in 
the smart showman-like style of ‘‘ our own reporter.” 

British Burmah in 1857 looks an attractive subject. The 
country watered by the Delta of the Irrawaddy is geographically 
remarkable, if somewhat too hot and swampy for an agreeable 
place of residence. Its commercial business, its industrial pro- 
ducts—we do not mean as exhibited in blue-book statistics or 
curt compilations on natural history—and more than all, the ope- 
ration of our rule, and of our freedom, (at least of locomotion and 
industry) on the native character, are topies on which new infor- 
mation of a searching and trustworthy kind is desirable. Very 
little of such, however, is to be found in the pages of Mr. Winter, 
Starting in a steamer from Caleutta in April last year, he visited 
Rangoon, and subsequently sojourned at Maulmain, making oc- 
casional excursions about the country. What the objects were 
which induced the six months’ residence of Mr. Winter in Bur- 
mah do not appear, but he seems to have made as much use of 
what he ‘had studied at a distance,” as what he saw or might 
have seen in the reality. A large portion of the book is in a cer- 
tain sense compilation ; the matter is taken from missionary pub- 
lications or other writings. Except so far as the author’s proceed- 
ings determine his arrangement, the common plan of geographical 
and colonial writers is followed. There are accounts of the cli- 
mate and of the exports. We have chapters on the mineral re- 
sources, flora, zodlogy, ornithology, fish, and reptiles of the Te- 
nasserim provinces, in which Mr. Winter chiefly sojourned. The 
Budhist religion, a pretty well-worn subject already, and by 
more fully stored heads than our author’s, is treated of, as well as 
the geography of the whole country subject to the British sway, 
and the mode of government we have established. Above one- 
fourth of the book is devoted to the first Burman war, which 
though a mere abridgment of well-known accounts, is not the 
least interesting part of the volume from its spirit-stirring events. 
The native court historian’s version of the business is so boldly 
cool, that his merits were really buried in the kingdom of the 
golden foot. He deserved to be an Imperial historiographer in 
Europe. 

“The account of this war recorded in the national chronicles by the 
court historian was as follows. ‘ In the years 1186 and 87, the Kalu-pyu, 
or white strangers of the west, fastened a quarrel upon the Lord of the 
Golden Palace. They landed at Rangoon, took that place and Prome, and 
were permitted to advance as far as Yandaboo; for the King, from motives 
of piety and regard to life, made no effort whatever to oppose them. The 
strangers had spent vast sums of money in their enterprise ; and by the 
time they reached Yandaboo their resources were exhausted, and they were 
in great distress. They petitioned the King, who in his clemency and 
generosity sent them large sums of money to pay expenses, and ordered 
them out of the country.’ ” 

The more original parts of the book chiefly relate to externals, 
as buildings, landscapes, processions, and the general appearance 
of people and things. The lateness of the information gives inte- 
rest to this sketch of Rangoon last year. 

“The native town is of a very mean appearance, the houses being made 
chiefly of bamboo and the leaf of the water-palm,; but wood and tiles are 
being introduced for roofing. Just previous to my visit a most destructive 


| fire had consumed whole streets and bazaars, but they had grown up again 


like so many mushrooms with astonishing rapidity. A great change has 
taken place in Rangoon since it has come under the dominion of the British, 
and large sums of money, (more than eleven lakhs of rupees on the 
city, and above a lakh and a half on the eantonments,) have been ex- 
pended on its improvement. Capital roads and streets now intersect 
every part of the town, and mostly derive their names from their re- 
spective breadths. Many good and spacious * puckah’ houses, build- 
ings of brick or stone, have been erected, most of which are occu- 
pied by mercantile firms. Their gains are often large; but they not 
unfrequently pay as high as three per cent. a month for money accommoda- 
tion, so that here, and also at Maulmain (where the rates of interest are 
equally high) money-lending or private banking is a most profitable busi- 
ness, as good security can generally be obtained.” 

An increased revenue has accompanied the presence of the Bri- 
tish in Pegu. Under native rule the receipts were estimated to fall 
short of sixteen lacs of rupees. They are now above thirty lacs. 
But to what degree this arises from an increased field of taxation 
or mere tax-gathering arts, we are not informed. The most im- 
my items are the land and capitation tax ; the customs “ in- 
and” and ‘sea”—by which we suppose is meant import and 
export-duties—rank next, and Pegu is also favoured with an ex- 
cise ; but beyond the general sum total, the only information fur- 
nished is a blue-book list of items. Improvement is taking place 
at Maulmain somewhat after the Hygienic doctrinaire fashion at 
home, with this difference ; that in London your purse is attacked 
to carry out a system, in Maulmain it touches your life. 

** A great number of the houses of Maulmain are now tiled; but this im- 
provement is being effected by a somewhat arbitrary enactment, which in- 
terdicts the use of thatch to a whole district at once, under severe penal- 

* Six Months in British Burmah: or, India beyond the Ganges in 1357. By 
Christopher T. Winter. Published by Bentley. 
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ties, which, in the case of native houses, is tantamount to pulling them 
down, for the frail erections are not often capable of supporting a roof of 
either tiles or shingles; and besides, these rise to such an exorbitant price 
in consequence of the extraordinary demand for them, that they are quite 
beyond the means of the greater number of Burmans, On returning to 


Maulmain towards the end of the wet season, I was astonished to find a large | 
district of the town nearly roofless, and as the rain still came down in heavy | 


showers the inhabitants were in a miserable plight. Some had entirely for- 
saken their now useless houses, and many deaths amongst the sick and aged 
were reported in consequence of this unusual exposure to the weather. The 
commissioner, Colonel Sir Archibald Bogle, now absent in Europe, was, | 
believe, the originator of this ingenious plan for depopulating the town.” 

A favourite diversion of the natives is a buffalo-fight which 
annually takes place at Tavoy. Mr, Winter terms it “ barbarous” 
as wellas exciting. We do not think that it is so barbarous as a 
bull-fight, or indeed as bull-baiting and some other “ sports” 
practised in this country within a century or so, if not within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. A description of the affair and 
the interest it inspires, may be taken as a fair sample of Mr. 
Winter’s more original matter. 

“For many weeks previous to the actual commencement of the sport, pre- 
parations are going on in which the liveliest interest is manifested by all 
classes of the people. In several parts of the town enormous buffaloes may 
be seen, destined to take a part inthe approaching contest. They are owned 
by different districts and townships; and each one is an object of attraction 
and interest to those who have chosen it for their champion. They sit 
around the huge animal for hours smoking, chatting, and arguing on its 
capabilities and disposition. They cut for it the freshest grass, and lead it 
by a cord passed through its nose to the soft mud in which it delights to 


| novel. 


second, ‘‘ I collected her bones, ought she not to be mine?"’ The third, 
** Whilst I was watching in the cemetery she returned to life; ought she 
not to be mine?”” “ But what is the use of disputing with each other ? 
Let us submit to the decision of Princess Thoo-dhamma Isari.” So they all 
three repaired to her presence, and related to her the affair. When she had 
heard them, she thus gave judgment. ‘“ I understand this matter. One of 
you burnt the corpse of the damsel, and went his way ; the second collected 
her ashes, and did likewise; but the third kept watch over her remains, 
although the family of a watcher in a cemetery is degraded to the seventh 
generation. During his Watching also the damsel returned to life; there- 
fore, as he deserted her not in death, let him be her partner in life.’ ” 


NEW NOVELS, EVA DESMOND—BEATRICE CENCI.* 
Tue elongated composition which has grown to be a trait of the 
ambitious ‘‘ tale” appears in Eva Desmond in the three volumed 
A whole chapter is devoted to the description of an Irish 


| country -house and grounds, including a notice of the furniture ; 


| skip the long descriptions. 


wallow, and to the cooling stream, where it may often be seen nearly im- | 


mersed, its broad black nose only raised above the water. At last the long- 
looked-for day arrives. On the spot before mentioned a number of sheds 
made of bamboo and thatch, the floors of which are raised several feet from 
the ground, are erected. All these are crammed with spectators, and thou- 
sands more occupy the inclosed space, At length a movement in a certain 
direction is perceived, cymbals and drums announce the arrival of the first 
buffalo, which forthwith makes its appearance in great state. First of all 
come 2 } lancing, shouting, and cutting the most 


crowd of pearly naked men ¢ 
grotesqueantics. Next walks the buffalo under a canopy, and surrounded by 
a white cord held out by some of its supporters. i 







A man leads it by a cord 
passed through its nose, and it is thus paraded round the ground. Ina 


ittle while another movement is visible, and the excitement becomes more | 


intense. Another buifalo is scen in the distance slowly wending its way to 
the scene of conflict. He soon arrives on the field, and is led towards his 
antagonist. The flags which have been held before the eyes of cither ani- 
mal are now removed, and each is mounted by a Burman, who retains his 
seat on the animal’s back as long as possible, at the imminent risk of being 
precipitated on the horns, or trampled under the feet, of the contending and 
enraged buffaloes. No sooner do the animals catch sight of each other than they 
rush furiously to the combat, and the clash of their massive foreheads may be 


while English houses and scenery are inventoried in a like detail. 
People are described with more minuteness than in the Hue and 
Cry, one of the parson heroes being depicted even to the length 
of his coat and the fitting of his vest. In these matters, however, 
there is an observing eye, that seizes the characteristic points of 
things. The efforts after an appearance of style in Eva’s paternal 
Irish home and the real sordid incompleteness are truthful ; Ernest 


| Clifton, spite of minuteness, stands before the reader as a some- 


what burly clerical prig; while the practised novel-reader can 
The last may indeed be drags; but 
the great drag of the book consists in the frequent dialogues about 
nothing—the persons and scenes introduced that have no direct 
influence on the story, and the writer’s pet people, who are rather 
of the class bore. 

It may be doubted whether the author had any distinct purpose 
in view beyond chronicling her observations, and pouring forth 
her ideas in a novel-form. ‘The purpose as indicated in the 
story is to exhibit the punishment that overtakes a marriage for 
interest, especially when the Mammon-lover has already won the 
heart of another lady, but is induced by parental anger and 
family arts to give up the woman to whom he has avowed his 
love, though he has not, we are told, “ engaged” himself. The 
idea is better than the execution, This not only fails in the 
way already intimated by over-detailed description, and unat- 


tractive dialogues, but by a want of consistency as well in moral 


heard at some distance, And now the excitement of the people is at its height ; | 


the mass of human beings sways to and fro and closes around the buffaloes, 
Peons with long bamboos beat back the crowd. Men interested in the vic 
tory of their champion buffalo urge him on in every possible manner. The 
fray seldom lasts longer than a few minutes, when one of the animals sud- 
denly comes to the conclusion that diseretion is the better part of valour, 
and remembering, no doubt, the maxim of Hudibras, rushes from the field 
through the midst of the spectators, whilst its antagonist follows at its heels. 
On they go amid the shouts and laughter of the people, who generally bring 
them to a stand at a greater or less distance from the original scene of con- 
flict, when a more furious and lasting fight often ensues, in which the 
tables are sometimes turned, the fugitive becoming in its turn the con- 
queror. Various bets are made on the issue of the contest, and as soon as it 
is decided the victorious party reappear on the ground, yelling, shouting, 
dancing, making the most frantic gestures, rolling in the mud, their 
dishevelled hair all the while streaming in the wind. Men, boys, and 
women join in a wild dance; and, lastly, the victorious buffalo is paraded 
around the ground by his partisans. He is decked out with flowers, ca- 
ressed, and in one instance I observed a man kiss the huge brute on his 
forehead several times with great gusto. After a short interval, another 
pair of buffaloes arrive on the field, when a similar scene takes place. In 
some cases, one of the animals, being imbued, it would appear, with * peace- 
at-any-price ’ principles, altogether refuses the combat, and bolts from the 
ground, to the great disgust of its friends and patrons.” 


The priests or bonzes of Budhism, are, as we all know, a species | 


of monks vowed to poverty and chastity, and so closely resembling | Him she brings out, managing himeclf, his house, his parish; 
j U 5° , ’ - ’ , 


in many particulars the friars of Romanism, that if it were not es- 
tablished that the Budhist monasticism existed anterior to Christ, 
it would seem to lave been borrowed from Popery. Such a num- 
ber of able bodied men abstracted from the pursuits of industry 
cannot be favourable to production ; but Mr. Winter bears further 
testimony to their well-known zeal in education. The majority 
of the Burmese can read; and here is a sample of the popular 
literature from a collection of tales. 
“* The Rich Man's Daughter and her Three Lovers. (Story 15.) 

** During the era of Gaunagongt there lived in Kambautsa four rich 
men, between whom existed a warm friendship. Three of them had each 
one son, whilst the fourth had an only daughter, of perfect beauty, and to her 
each of the three young men sent a messenger. ‘The first promised that if 
she died before she was fifteen he would perform her funeral rites with 
every care. To this her parents replied, ‘* It is well.’’ The second sent to 
say that in the above case he would collect her ashes.t To this also her 
sero signified their assent. The third sent to say that he would watch 

er tomb; to which her parents returned the same answer as before. 

** «The damsel did die before she had attained her fifteenth year, and her 
parents desired the young men to bury her as they had promised; where- 
upon the first performed the rites of cremation, the second collected and re- 
moved her ashes, and the third kept watch over them in the cemetery, ac- 
cording to their respective promises. A jagee, who had come from the 
Himalaya forests, happening to pass that way at the time, saw the young 
man keeping watch, and inquired the reason of his doing so ; to which he 
replied, he was watching over the bones of the dead. ‘ Would you wish 
the dead to be restored to life>’’ asked the jagee. ‘* I would,” replied the 
. Upon this the jagee restored the damsei to life in all her pristine 

auty of form and feature. 

“‘*The first rich man’s son said, (when he saw her,) ‘ I bore her corpse 
to the funeral pile and burnt it, therefore ought she not to be mine?” The 
— twenty-fifth Boodh, who lived 30,000 years, and was thirty cubits in sta- 


+ Literally, “‘ carry her bones.” It is the custom at Burmese funerals, after 
burning the corpse, to collect the remains and bury them. 


character as in the events of life. Ernest Clifton is represented as 
a man of high intellect, lofty purpose, and a very paragon of 
truthfulness and straightforwardness, Yet at the angry threats of 
his father, and the arts of his family, he coarsely if not cruelly 
breaks with his beloved, and is besides shabby in self-excuse ; for he 
goes upon the notion that he had not engaged himself, and a man 
who is not engaged isnot committed. This ideal of a divine next 
allows himself to be persuaded to marry for money, while his 
heart is attached to another, his rich wife being plain, and dull 
into the bargain. However Nemesis is on the watch, In ad- 
dition to the domestic unhappiness that must naturally follow 
such a match, the Reverend Ernest Clifton has the mortification 
of seeing Eva married, and the universal attraction ; his own wife 
becomes deranged; lhe loses part of the money for which he 


| sold himself; he is perverted to Romanism, and then doubting 








about his new church, finally dies of his exertions in a mission, 
which he had undertaken to divert his distraction. 

Except the inevitable misery of a marriage so unprincipled and 
ill-assorted, the other miseries are peculiar. They do not spring 
as a moral necessity from the original fount, especially the —- 
cy; unless it be held that clergymen in trouble are liable to 
change their religion. The career of Eva is equally impro- 
bable. She marries a clergyman of wonderful learning and abi- 
lity, but reserved and timid till he gets upon his own ground, 


stimulates him to write and publish, and finally sees him a 
bishop. There is the same moral drawback or inconsistency in 
Eva as in Ernest. She is painted as retaining her old passion too 
long and too intensely after marriage to win the readers approval ; 
nor is it likely. Single people preserve the memory of old loves 
better than the married. Washington Irving tells us that it is 
your old bachelor who is tender to the last ; married men gene- 
rally getting the sentimental knocked out of them. 

Eva Desmond is undoubtedly distinguished by occasional 
felicitous closeness of observation, and a fluency as well as vigour 
of style. Whether the writer is likely to advance greatly in 
novel-writing, we cannot undertake to say. Superfluous matter may 
always be struck out; but it is more promising not to see it put 
in, especially when, though not essential to the action of the 
story, much of it is interwoven with the structure, Power the 
work possesses, but not in dramatic passion; at least its exhibi- 
tion is avoided. We do not see the matrimonial sufferings of 
Ernest Clifton, we only hear of them, The manner in which he 
is half-foreed, half-persuaded out of one match into another, is 
not shown but told. In a quieter way, there is truthfulness in 
the development of character. Here is an example of the manner 
n which the marriage they have made reacts upon the Clifton 
family, when they hear of Eva’s success and find the sort of 
person Ernest has wedded. This conversation between father 
and daughter takes place the night before the Cliftons are going 
to meet Eva at a flower show. 

‘* *T dare say Eva will think of our lost darling when she sees little Nan 

* Eva Desmond; or Mutation. In three volumes, Published by Smith and 


Elder. 
Beatrice Cenci. An Historical Novel of the Sixteenth Century. By F. D, Guere 
razzi. Translated by Charles Alex. Scott. Published by Bosworth and Harrison, 
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alone,’ said Mr. Clifton, sorrowfully, to Agnes the evening before the 


* ¢ Perhaps so,’ said Agnes, ‘ but Eva’s feelings are so changed.’ 

*¢ €Could hardly be, I should think, towards that little angel who was so 
fond of her.’ 

***T don’t know. I fancy estrangement so complete as Eva’s extends to 
everything connected with the family. I cannot think she has any interest 
in us. Pleasant as her manner was at the ball, it grieved me to the heart; 
I seemed not a shade more to her than Clara or any one else; we that were 
once such friends; that gay company smile instead of the old heart-lit man- 
ner.’ Agnes’ eyes filled, 

“¢That unfortunate attachment of Ernest’s has caused much that was 
vexatious, one way or other. The last man in the world one would have 
expected to give way to a fancy in that rash way. His marrying Eva was 
out of the question ; she will never have a penny except the 500/. that is 
left of her mother’s fortune, and not that, if that father of hers can contrive 
any means of making away with it; still, money is not everything, and I 
could wish that Ernest Was unmarried yet.’ 

** «So could I,’ said Agnes, decidedly. 

** © When this marriage was first mooted, I did not believe Clara to be the 
nonentity she is: the Herberts over-rated her sadly ; puffed her up out of all 
reason.’ 

‘© ¢T always knew they were doing that; but I thought Ernest could 
judge for himself. If hethought he could be happy with her, her money 
was a great object, as without getting a large fortune, you know you have 
often said, he never could keep up this place.’ 

* ¢He might have got a suflicient fortune with a more companionable 
person ; Chewton Deane did. I have heard they thought of Clara for him 
until they saw her; and Ernest is such a handsome, worthy fellow!’ Mr. 
Clifton spoke with a father’s pride. 

**¢Yes; but Ernest would never look out for a fortune like Mr. Chewton 
Deane did. He fell in love with Eva, I do believe, without knowing he was 
doing so. Clara he married because it was done for him by his friends; he 
never would have married her if he had been let alone. And as to looking 
about him for some girl with a sufficient fortune, laying himself out to win, 
and then marrying her, he would never do it: you know, papa, he would 
not.’ 

‘* ¢T suppose not,’ replied her father, with a sigh, ‘Happy the man who 
has no children.’ . 


There are some subjects which are too repelling not to say re- 
volting in their nature for artistic treatment, at least to modern 
English notions; and the story of Beatrice Cenci is one of them. 
No power or felicitous skill can reconcile to healthy minds the 
two main incidents of the story, or inspire an attractive interest 
in the horrible tale. Even the original author of this Italian 
novel, though he has changed the actual incidents, so that Bea- 
trice is no longer subject to outrage or the murderer of her father, 
has still a glimpse of its unfitness for popular literature. Signor 
Guerazzi says his tale ‘will be read by the maidens of my native 
land”; but he adds, “when the youth they love approaches, 
a Ay blush and hurry to conceal it.” 

e imaginative qualities of the Signor are not more conspicu- 


| tives. 
| stand me; but I cannot allow you to leave my house thus unceremoniously, 


and become a Mahommedan. I know you well, my noble friends and relg- 
I am a necromancer, and can cause the dead to speak. You under- 


You must honour me a little longer, and join me first in a toast given as q 
holocaust of my revenge: ‘To the death of all my children.’ Nay, you 
turn away ? You seem somewhat troubled. I see I must give you leave to 
depart.’ 

‘** * He is raving mad,’ said the treasurer; ‘I have always considered 
him wicked enough to make the angels weep.’ 

‘* * Say rather,’ rejoined Colonna, ‘to make Satan grind his teeth. We 
must chain him as we would some ferocious animal.’ 

** After his diabolical toast Cenci sat down quietly ; but on seeing his 
guests surround him in a menacing attitude, he raised his head and cried, 
*Olympio’ ! 

‘*Tn an instant the guests themselves were surrounded by a number of 
bandits armed to the teeth. Cenci resumed calmly, ‘ You are learned men, 
monsignori, and should remember the feast given by Domitian to the sena- 
tors; but fear not; I shall not give the order, ‘Out with the fruit’! Tm. 
prudent men! Know you not that if Francesco Cenci is no longer the hot 
iron he was in his youth, he is still warm enough to scorch you all? Re- 
member that my vengeance is the sealed letter of a king—it contains 
death. You may depart now; but if you care for the soundness of your 
throats you will not allow a word to escape you, otherwise life will escape 
with it.’ ”” 

CORNWALLIS’S NEW EL DORADO." 

Havine sung his song of ‘‘ Yarra Yarra,” and said his say on 
more prosaic life in ‘* Howard Plunket,” Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis 
has turned to a new trade, and succeeded better, we are happy to 
find, in gold-seeking than in writing. What he did in California 
beyond shooting a grisly bear in the very nick of time and taking 
observations, we do not very clearly perceive ; but, as we read his 
chronology, a month or less in British Columbia made a man of 
him, “ richer than all his tribe.” In “a bright and bloomin 

morning in early June” he embarked at San Francisco on hoa 


| a steamer appropriately named Cortes, and in six days arrived at 


Esquimault, Victoria, the city of Vancouver’s Island. With a 
Cwsarlike activity, he embarked the same day on another steamer 
for the highest navigable point of Frazer River, which turned out 


| to possess another appropriate name, Fort JZope; and there, 


what did he not realize ! 

**Gold glittered amongst the sands on the beach; I stooped down 
and gathered a few grains, and finding the bait too tempting to 
resist, I set manfully to work, turning over the sand with a geo- 
logical shovel I had brought with me from San Francisco. 1 was but an 


| amateur, and had entered on the Frazer River journey more for the sake 
* . 


of seing a young nation spring into life than anything else. 4 ; 
“« Asthe Yankees would say, I was green at the business; yet, in spite of 


| my greenness and geological shovel, I realized, to use another of their ex- 


ous than his logical, though the translator has done his best for | 


the book by retrenching ‘‘ redundancies of style”; by omitting 
“many pages by which the progress of the story appears unne- 
cessarily retarded; and above all in the modification of certain 
horrors little adapted to our country or civilization.” He might 
have gone further in this last way; for the reader is treated to 
scenes of torture in the inquisition, which if they fail to horrify, 
fail through the incapacity of the author to realize his concep- 
tions. 

The alterations made in the story to the effect already men- 
tioned, are said to be founded on documents discovered during 
the Revolutionary times of 1848; but no particulars of any kind 
are given, nor can we credit the statement. The novel is just 
such a contrivance as an Italian ‘liberal,’ without much com- 
mon sense and no capacity for fiction would vamp up in his zeal 
to attack the Pope and the Papal government. One half of the 
book is occupied with what is designed to be a dramatic exhibi- 
tion of old Cenci’s cruel and brutal nature, and the remainder to 
an exposition of the modes by which the Pope and his nephew 
with their instruments contrive to destroy the whole of the Cenci 
family in order to confiscate their property to his Holiness. The 
story of this last portion sufficiently explains the untrustworthi- 
ness of the tale of discovered documents ; for the proceedings are 
not touched, in fact their authenticity is confirmed. The advo- 
cate of Beatrice induces her to confess in order that he may de- 
fend her on a public trial, when he trusts to obtain an acquittal. 
The absurdity of such a scheme is only matched by the unlikeli- 
hood of its record. 

Critically speaking, the development of old Cenci’s character is 
more repugnant to probability than even the trial. There have 
been bold and shameless villains who have not shrunk in certain 
companies and on certain occasions from avowing their character, 
as Chartres. But Count Francesco Cenci parades his villainous 
nature on all occasions, to all with whom ce comes in contact, 
and that without purpose or motive, generally finishing by gra- 
tuitous insult. thus he is described as inviting the most distin- 
—< churchmen and nobles of Rome to a banquet, and driving 

em from table by the brutality of his sentiments, dismisses 
them thus. 

“The guests made signs to each other to depart. Beatrice looked 
transfixed, Lucretia sobbed, and Bernardino concealed his face in her lap. 

“ All rose from table, and Prince Colonna said, ‘Let us depart quate, 
for the wrath of God will soon overtake this impious house.’ 

“ * Amen, dico vobis, quia unus vestrum me traditurus est,’ quoted the 
Count, smiling blandly. 

- ‘Actuated by a sudden impulse, all lifted their hands in malediction and 
horror, as if in the act of stoning the blasphemer. 

« « Hold, signori, hold’! roared Cenci. * What means this? Are you 

to atragedy? Why affect such dislike to blood, Monsig- 
nori inals, while you dress in crimson? You are but charlatans, who 
sell crucifixes as antidotes at a fair; Pharisees, who would compel the 
Lord, were He to return to the world, to take refuge at Mecca or Medina, 


| remains.” 


pressions, in the space of three hours, no less than fifteen dollars [three 
pounds] and sixty cents’ worth of particles.” 

Next day he “ gave four dollars for a pan,” to serve as a sub- 
stitute for a rocker, and by nightfall had ‘ realized ‘ pretty con- 
siderable,’ which means more than two ounces of clean gold,” 
amounting at El Dorado prices to between six and seven pounds, 
This was pretty well for a novice; but the genuine gold-digger is 
never satistied—“ think nothing gained, he cries, while aught 
Persuasions of comrades seconded natural inclination, 
and Kinahan Cornwallis, leaving two thousand a year behind 
him, ascended the river and did better. 

“* We joined the rest of our party, and found that each man, during the 
six hours we had been working, had realized from three to five ounces, or 
in other words, from forty-eight to eighty dollars ; the market value of gold 
being sixteen dollars the ounce.” 

Even this did not satisfy the “ auri sacra fames.” Excel- 
sior, though not in the sense of the writer of Yarra Yarra’s 
brother poet, was still the cry, and higher they went. 

‘* We found gold everywhere ; and my only surprise was, that a region 
so palpably auriferous should have remained so long unproclaimed and 
hidden from the gaze of civilization. I found a very choice quartz ‘ specie 
men,’ six ounces in weight, half jutting out of the sand on the river's bank, 
which contained at least four ounces of the precious metal,—in fact, the 
larger half of the piece was solid gold, and could have been broken off 
from the quartz to which it was attached; this was a sure sign to us that 
large masses of gold must lie somewhere higher up the river than we had 
yet proceeded, most probably in the recesses, and at the foot of the moun- 
tains themselves, and that the gold found on the banks, and which is no 
doubt equally abundant in the bed of the river, was merely the offscouring 
and broken fragments of the great gold region lying further inland. During 
this day’s work seven ‘nuggets,’ varying from about half an ounce to five 
ounces in weight, were picked up, while the average yield of ‘dust’ was no 


” 


| less than four ounces each man, equal to about sixty-four dollars (12/. 16s.) 


| besides the nuggets. 





This was glorious; but still the Yankees were any- 
thing but satistied.”’ 

They moved, and luck still attended them. Our whilom Witté- 
rateur records, “1, myself, with the assistance of my geological 
shovel, turned up sixteen small nuggets, some of them mixed 
with quartz, worth about two hundred and fifty dollars, and this 
with an amount of labour which could only be called an amuse- 
ment.” Fifty pounds a day is not amiss, but bards are proverb- 
ially impulsive and changeable. Mr. Cornwallis got tired of 
— up gold; he sighed for other fields of observation, and 

escended the river to ‘ breathe the air of more populous dis- 
tricts.” The poet’s eye ina fine frenzy rolling, could yet direct 
a glance towards things of earth. When he returned to Victoria, 
a land fever was raging similar to that of Melbourne a few years 
ago, and to be followed, no doubt, by a similar ruinous collapse. 
Mr. Cornwallis, however, struck into what was going on, elbowed 
his way among the crowd of applicants at the land-office, got six 
allotments (being as many as the regulations allowed to one per- 
son,) at a hundred dollars per lot, and made a better thing of 
them than even of gold-finding. 


* The New El Dorado, or British Columbia. 
of “ Yarra Yarra,” &c. With a Map and Illustration by the Author. 
by Newby. 


By Kinab Cornwallis, Author 
lion by the Published 
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** Now the real estate panic [mania] was at a high pitch, and I was just 
as impatient to get to Europe as the majority of the people were to get to 
the diggings, for I had a certain defined speculative object in view, which 
I was anxious to realize. I therefore resolved ‘ instanter’ to put my three 
first lots into market and sell, and sell them I did within three hours; one, 
a corner allotment, for five thousand eight hundred dollars, the other two, 
adjoining, to another party, a speculator, for eight thousand dollars, who, 
put them into the market at seven thousand dollars a lot immediately after- 
wards. The other three not being yet located, 1 could not have sold save 
at a great disadvantage. I therefore decided, and no doubt wisely, to 
hold them over till after my return from Europe, ev rowte for which I now 
intended proceeding by the Republic [steamer].”’ 

The personal narrative in connexion with British Columbia 
only occupies about one half the book, and would fill a much 


smaller space if the author’s wildly copious faney, exuberant | 
| scope and nature of the work, unless he is well acquainted with 


fluency, digressions after the manner of Fitzgerald in the ‘ Re- 


jected Addresses,” and reflections upon all things, were thrown | 
| orthodox, 


off, so as to leave only real facts and information. The other part 
of the book is of a very miscellaneous description. There are re- 
miniscences of the author’s personal adventures or observations in 
various places, especially sketches of California; there are ae- 
counts of Canada, and the “ territory” lying between the Western 
boundaries of that colony and the Rocky Mountains, including 
the Red River settlement, together with a description of the 


country which certainly seems to have proved to Kinahan a “ new | 
| though only available for practised travellers,) is an improved di- 


Yet of all these regions (if we rightly read him,) he 


El Dorado.” 





| eretary of State. 


representations of Mr, Cornwallis are greatly exaggerated; and 
that an indiscriminate rush of people to British Columbia, would 
end in the misery if not the destruction of the majority, 

The subject of the book gives it an importance, which its au- 
thorship would scarcely command. Moreover, it appears with a 
sort of official sanction. In a flaming dedication it is inscribed 

By PErMIsston 
to the Secretary of the Colonies. Surely this is condescending a 
shade too far What is all very well for Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer Lytton, the individual, is scarcely in accordance with a Se- 
No man, indeed, is directly responsible for par- 


| ticular portions of a book of which he accepts the dedication, 


Still a patron ought to make himself acquainted with the general 


the character of the author. A bishop should see that a book is 
The President of the College of Physicians should not 
accept a dedication from a quack, We have seen that Mr, Kina- 
han Cornwallis left for speculative purposes a place that was cer- 
tainly to him an El Dorado, seeing that he must have made there 


| some twenty thousand dollars in a few weeks, What the particu- 


knows no more actually than the reader can learn if he chooses to | 
set about it: certainly not much even of British Columbia, for his | 


practical knowledge of that country was limited to the banks of 
the Frazer, between two and three hundred miles from the sea, 
and the embryo city of Victoria; and that only in “the leafy 
month of June.” Nevertheless he proceeds to describe and pane- 
gyrize the region throughout its extent and in all its seasons ; 
and in a more promising style than those who know it better than 
he can do. ‘Take a sample of the sobriety of his representations, 

** From Frazer's River down to Peru the rivers all bear down treasures of 
a natural wealth perfectly inestimable ; thus demonstrating the vast re- 
sources, collateral and direct, of that land where Fortune stands beckoning, 
and lavishes her bounteous gifts upon all who come. There is a strong and 
growing demand for all kinds of labour at almost fabulous rates of remune- 
ration. There are the finest openings for trade speculations that ever ex- 
isted. Credit, of course, as in all new countries, is, and will continue to ti 
abundant, thus dispensing with the necessity for capital ; all that is re- 
quired being the wide-awake faculty,—a stout heart and a strong 
Men who have been groping in the hazy squalor of poverty for years in this 
country, and might remain so for ever, may at once make a plunge into the 
arena of wealth and ail its attendant glory, by embarking for the golden 
shores of our dazzling El Dorado, 

“* There are 500,000 square miles of the richest and most splendid 
country in the world, even looking at it in an agricultural point of view 
only, spread out before him, when he stands on the auriferous region of 
which we speak. The salubrity of the climate sustains health and prolongs 
life, as is universally testified by those who have resided there, and who 
have displayed and borne out their good opinion of it by making it their 
final home—this is especially applicable to the retired officers of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company.” 

For any practical purpose this we fear, is about as trustworthy as 
an auctioneer’s advertisement. Taken under chosen circumstances 
it may not be false; but taken altogether it is very far from true. 
We hope for his own sake that the riches of Mr. Cornwallis may 
not turn out “fairy gold.” We fear that if many should be 


tempted by the statements and recommendations that pervade his 
book to emigrate to the new El Dorado, the majority would find | 
themselves the dupes of an excited imagination and a flowery | 


style. If the golden accounts of Mr. Kinahan’s experience are 
literally true we must remember that he only landed at some half 
dozen spots in his navigation of the Frazer, and that no peint is 
better established in regard to surface deposits, than their rapid ex- 
haustion ; especially when ransacked by such thousands of practised 


seekers, as Mr, Cornwallis describes as pouring in from California. | 


Digging is very hard and exhausting work, not only requiring a 
strong constitution but practice in labour. The old Australian 
digger rightly said to William Howitt, “before a man leaves 
home he had better take a few days spell at well-digging, and if 
he does not like it, he had better not come out here.” Luck too 
has something to do with success. But neither strength, or the 
habit of muscular labour or luck is a sufficient qualification ; there 
are moral (or immoral) requisites also. A man must have a reck- 
less, daring, unscrupulous character, with a turn for the “‘ promp- 
tus in manu” ; he must be ready to cast aside the habits and even 
the ideas of civilized life, to take hunger, thirst, and exposure as 
they come, and to rough it not only physically, but intellectually 
and morally. Here is one of our author’s comrades, fi 

“ The five hundred-dollar man [the man had gained that sam—a hundred 
pounds, in the day] was a hard, gaunt, stringy, dried-up looking Kentuck- 
lan, with a gutta-percha-coloured face, sunk into which, on either side of 
his nose, twinkled two all alive and piercing grey eyes. His hair was long 
and light, and crisped up with the dry heat of the weather, so much so that 
it gave me the idea of extreme fragility and brittleness. He carried a 
couple of revolvers, and a bowie knife, with the point of which he took the 
opportunity of picking his teeth immediately after supper, following which 
he _ us along yarn about an old ‘claim’ of his at Hangtown, which 

ielded sixteen hundred dollars the first day, and about an Fndian whom 
e ‘shot in the white ef the eye,’ the next day afterwards for stealing his 
blanket. He seemed to glory in his crime, and was, on the whole, as bru- 
talized a specimen of humanity, and the digger, California and the world 
had ever presented to my individual inspection. | However, his dollars 
pn good as any one else’s, and that is the grand criterion in a new gold 
untry. 

As for the colonization which Mr. Cornwallis hints at in the 
passage quoted, the labour of agriculture, though more certain in its 
returns, is almost as laborious and quite as distasteful to any who 
are not trained to work. That the climate is healthy and some of 
the land promising we believe; but we equally believe that the 


arm. | 


| well known to all who have opened his books. 


| to get an inkling of them. 


lar spec he speaks of is we do not clearly understand, though we 
read of several schemes which would be benetited by the counte- 
nance of a Colonial Minister. One project, (and the most feasible, 


rect line of communication to British Columbia across the conti- 
nent of America; another is a grand speculation of extensive 
lines of steamers, and a third contemplates ‘‘ submarine cables” to 
communicate “ with the cities at the antipodes,” besides the per- 
vading recommendations to people to rush to the ‘ New El Do- 
rado.” The senstble qualities of Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis are very 
Indeed it is not 
necessary to go further than the title-page of his present volume 
Here is the poetical address which 


| he dedicates to the country he has made so much of, 











** To the clime of Columbia, Britain’s new born, 
Where the rays of the sun gladly usher the morn, 
And the landscape deck out with a smile ; 
Where the hearts of the countless beat hopefully high, 
And gold doth the moments beguile ; 
Where the frown of the mountains, the blue of the sky, 
Contrast in their deanty with forest and plain ; 
Where the green perfumed prairie rolls in the breeze, 
And mankind ever struggle for gain ; 
Where the sight of the ore even fails to appease 
Man’s inordinate yearning for gold,— 
Still making each eagerly struggle the more 
For the treasure ungather’d—untold. 
To that clime go, ye people, ye sons of the west, 
Tis a land of exuberant plenty and joy ; 
Go, ye children of cities, by fortune opprest, 
Where gold may be gathered which knows no alloy ; 
Far and wide doth it lie on that beautiful shore ; 
May it gladden and Jaurel the pathway of time 
Left the wanderer to traverse who reaps from its mine, 
*Tis the bauble of earth ;—'tis the gift of the clime, 
Of millions the spoil,—It is mine—It is thine.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
(From the 9th September.) 
Books. 
By Henry Wadsworth 


The Courtship of Miles Standish, and other Poems, 

Author’s protected edition. 

Studies of Christianity : A series of Original Papers. 
new. By James Martineau, 

Notices of Madras and Cudalore, in the last Century, from the Journals and 
Letters of the Missionaries of the Society for Promoting Christian 
hnowledge. 

Gunnery in 1858: being a Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, and Sporting Arms ; ex- 
plaining the principles of the science of Gunnery, and describing the newest 
improvements in Fire Arms. By William Greener, C.E., Inventor of the 
Expensive principle, as applied in the Minie and Enfic ld Kifles, and author 
of * The Gun.” With numerous illustrations, 

Weeds and Wild Flowers: their uses, Legends, and Literature. By Lady 
Wilkinson, Ulustrated by twelve Coloured Engravings, and twenty-six 
Wood-cuts. 

The New El Dorado ; or British Columbia. By Kinahan Cornwallis, Author 
of “ Yarra Yarra,” &c, With a Map and Illustration by the Author, 


Longfellow. 
Now first collected or 


earlier 


How we are Governed; or the Crown, the Senate, and the Bench, 
By Albany Fonblanque jun., Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
law.—The idea of this handy constitution-of-England book is derived 
from Lord St. Leonards’ exposition of real property law, but with an ap- 
propriate change as to framework, Instead of writing to an old friend 
on the look out for an investment, young Mr. Fonblanque addresses his 
“ dear cousins” who are coming up to London to see the sights. They 
will be present when the Queen opens Parliament, and go over the 
Houses; the young barrister will introduce them to the courts of law 
and point out the big wigs; they will be taken to a dockyard and the 
camp at Aldershot; but their Templar cousin truly argues that they will 
fail of rightly comprehending the significance of what they see, unless 
they know something of the history and nature of Sovereign, Parliament, 
army, navy, and law. 

These things considered in their divisions and broader principles, but 
not pursued into their details, are the subject of Mr. Fonblanque. He 
tells of the origin of the Peers, and traces briefly the a of the com- 
mons, expounding their functions, powers, and privileges. He also de- 
scribes the powers and prerogatives of the crown; enters shortly into the 
national debt, local government, the church, and the army and navy; and 
winds up with a notice of the various branches of law and the respective 
courts where equity, common law, and criminal law are administered. 

There is of course nothing novel either in view or research ; n 
that is which may not be found in standard works. The exposition 
clear, rapid, and agreeably done. It may be doubted whether it is always 
accurate, though the points may be of no practical importance, or turn 
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upon mere expression. For instance, we cannot think that during the palmy 
days of the feudal system, the barons let their own estates when they went 
to war, or received rent. The feudal barons, lesser or greater, were gigantic 
farmers or planters, who cultivated their lands by serfs, without approach- 
ing even a metayersystem. Mr. Fonblanque says that Charles the Second 
was the first monarch who borrowed money on the national credit. No 
doubt that King raised money in any way he could, even to the extent of 
realizing Falstaff’s idea, and ‘“ robbing the exchequer.” He was not, 
however, the first English monarch who got into debt by a good many. 
Henry the Third is the earliest King whose debts are recorded ; but his 
father John and his uncle Richard doubtless had a fewitems. Elizabeth 
died in debt ; James the First was burdened with debts all his reign and 
left a good many behind him. Even Charles the Second succeeded to 
some of the Interregnum’s; but the national debt in our modern accepta- 
tion of the term originated with William the Third. In his picture of 
the free-born Englishman, Mr. Fonblanque describes him as having a 
= to live in his country wherever he pleases; but surely that practi- 
cally depends upon overseers and the law of settlement. Such things 
are only slight blemishes, but they would be as well rectified in a new 
edition. 

A Hand Book of the Principal Families in Russia, originally written 
in French by Prince Paul Dolgorouky. Translated into English with 
Annotations and an Introduction. By F. Z.—‘* The original work, of 


which this is a translation, is understood to have been suppressed by the | 


Russian Government, and is very scarce; and its author is said to have 
incurred by it the temporary displeasure of the Emperor.” It may be 
so; but we should like to have had more specific information. In 
the Hand-Book itself there is not much to raise suspicion. There is 
nothing extraordinary in a prince having a turn for pedigrees, and 
nothing in the classified lists before us with their biographical notes, 
which transcends princely powers of authorship. The princes themselves 
are arranged in alphabetical order, according to their descent from Ruric 
or Guidimene, or their creation by imperial power. Then follow houses 
descended from Ruric without titles. Next come Counts, Boyards, and 
Barons, the last title carrying “with it a ludicrous notion” in Russia. 
The notes are generally bricf and bare; occasionally they give some 
biographical particulars. The book is incomplete; a good many families 
including Baron Brunnow, being omitted. This could scarcely arise 
from ignorance in Dolgorouky ; but it might from enmity. Jlowever, it 
is a fault that ignorance would easily fall into, as the occasional sarcasms 
that may arise from personal feeling could easily be imitated. However, 
as we say, the book might pass for a prince’s, or be produced by 
anybody else. 

he doubts about its authenticity arise from the collaterals. For ex- 
ample the Introduction purports to be written by the translator of the 
book ; yet this introduction contains notes ‘by the translator”; and 
certainly though written in the character of an Englishman, the intro- 
duction has a very foreign cast. Then there are notes by the English 
Editor, who subscribes the preface Leider; and has altered the spelling 
of Russian names “ to accommodate the English spelling to the Russian 
pronunciation.” All this may be nothing, or nothing more than that 
silliness, which conceives there is much in mystery ; but nevertheless it 
contributes to raise doubts that a more straightforward dealing would 
have prevented. 

A New Classical Lexicon of Biography, Mythology, aad Geography. 
By Thomas Swinburne Carr, M.A., King’s College, London. Author of 
“Classical Mythology,” &e.—This work is founded on the author's 
“ Classical Pronunciation of Proper Names.’”’ When meditating a new 
edition, he thought of adding a brief account or explanation to each 
name; but found that plan soon involved an extension far beyond a mere 
vocabulary ; and so the present publication grew up. 

Its distinctive claims are several. It contains “at least fifteen hun- 
dred names more than the most complete and two thousand five hundred 
names more than the most recent of its predecessors.’ It exhibits the 
pronunciation of classical names, supported by authorities, while occa- 
sionally short quotations uphold the authority, and illustrate the subject. 
The execution, however, is the great point, and that so far as we have 
examined it, is terse, close, and teeming with facts, yet not altogether 
excluding opinions, As much amount of information is compressed into 
brief compass as we ever remember to have seen; but without involving 
dryness. The book is of a handy size although containing so much 
matter, a result attained by the use of small type—a fashionable plan we 
do not greatly admire. 


A Life of Linnaeus. By Miss Brightwell of Norwich.—A judicious 
selection of the known facts of Linnzus’s career, well put together, and 
agreeably presented, though, from occasionally adopting the manner as 
well as the matter of her authorities, the fair writer imparts an old 
fashioned style to parts. There is nothing new, nor is there any scien- 
tific or thorough appreciation of the character of Linnwus, or his position 
in the rolls of natural history; but the book well fulfills the object of 
the author, which is to furnish young readers with a biography of the 
great naturalist. The volume emanates from Mr. Van Voorst, and is 
* got up” with his well-known taste. 


The Progress of Truth, A Fragment of a Sacred Poem.—The author 
of this fragment resembles those orators of the pulpit and platform who 
tell us all about a thing before they come to the thing itself, interposing 
so many images between the affirmation and its sequence, that the latter 
is obscured by the time we reach it. The subject of the poem is the 
Creation, and the salient points of Bible history to the Crucifixion. 
did contemplate an extension of “‘ The Progress of Truth” to the present 
day, but has judiciously stopped short. The poem is written in the 


heroic line; and in a mechanical sense the verses are not bad. What 
| 


is wanted is better matter and a better manner. 


The Elements of Inorganie Chemistry. By J. C. Buckmaster, F.C.S., 
&c.—The elements of chemistry popularly exhibited. The little book is 


primarily designed for trade schools, mechanics’ institutions, and similar | 


popular education places, but is of course available generally. 





The only reprint the last fortnight has produced of the slightest conse- 
— is a new edition of the celebrated translation of Tasso by Fair- 
» edited by Mr. Willmott. The editor has pretixed a life of the 
tor, and the publishers have turned out rather a smart looking 








He | 





Godfrey of Bulloigne ; or Jerusalem Delivered. By Torquato Tasso. Trans. 
lated by Edward Fairfax. Edited by Robert Ans Willmott, Incumbent of 
Bearwood, Iilustrated by Corbould. 

A Handy Book on the Law of Bills, Cheques, Notes,and 10 Us. By James 
Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. © Fourth 
thousand. Enlarged and revised. 

Physic and its Phases; or the Rule of Right and the Reign of Wrong, A 
Didactie Poem, in six books. By Alciphron *‘ The Modern Athenian,” 
cond edition. 


Se- 


BIRTHS, 

On the 15th, at Naples, the Duchess of Castrovillari, of a son, 

On the 2Ist, at Eton, the Wife of the Rev. J. W. Hawtrey, of a son, 

On the 27th July, at Courtallum, Madras Presidency, the Wife of C. G. Plumer 
Esq., Madras Civil Service, of a daughter. “ 

On the 10th September, at Poschoritta, Madame Lucy Manz von Mariensee, (nee 
Oldham). of a son, 

On the 18th September, at Calehill House, Kent, the Wife of William Baring 
Bingham, Esq., of a son and heir. 

On the 19th, in Upper Grosvenor Street, the Wife of Dr. Tyler Smith, of a son, 

On the 19th, at Flowertield, Coleraine, County Derry, the, Wife of 5. Lawrence, 
C.A., Esq., of a son. 

On the 2ist, atthe Yew Trees, Henley in Arden, the Wife of Mr. Thomas Barnes 
Couchman, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 9th, at Coleshill, Warwickshire, Anne Eliza, second daughter of the Rey, 
John Wingfield Digby, to Horatio Granville Murray Stewart, Esq., of Cally, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, N.B. 

On the Lith September, in Abbotsford Place, Glasgow, Samuel M’Culloch, Esq., 
one of the Magistrates of Glasgow, to Elizabeth, daughter of John White, Esq., 
merchant, Glasgow. 

On the 16th, at St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, Captain Charles MeArthur, Royal 
Marines Light Infantry, fourth son of Major-General McArthur, to Lucy Fanny, 
only child of Joseph Large, Esq., Assistant-Surveyor of the Navy. ; 

On the 18th, at the parish church of St. Mary’s Youghal, the Rev. William Elliott 
Shaw, Vicar of Kinsalebeg, county of Waterford, to Mary Moody, widow of James 
Farrall, Esq., of Blandford Square, London, and youngest daughter of the late John 
Power, Esq., of Bellevue, Youghal. , 

On the 2ist, at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, Hugh Henry Robertson Aikman, 
Fsq., son of Captain George Robertson Aikman, H.E.1.C.8., of Ross, and Broom- 
elton, Lanarkshire, to Mary Joice, only daughter of Thomas Stokes, Esq., 
Leicestershire, 

On the 22d, at the parish church, Hayes, Kent, Julius Cresar, Esq., of Forest 
Hill, Kent, to Henrietta Letitia, fourth daughter of James Thomas Fry, Esq., of 
Baston, in the same county. 

On the 22d, at Lyndhurst, the Rev. W. I. Lucas, M.A., to Alice, fifth daughter 
of Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Burrad, Bart. 

On the 22d, at Dublin, Major Tremayne, 13th Light Dragoons, to Lady Frances 
Margaret Hutchinson, second daughter of the late Earl of Donoughmore, 

On the 23d, at Stanmore Church, Henry Carr Glyn, Commander R.N., third son 
of George Carr Glyn, Esq., M.P., to Rose, widow of John Pennefather, Esq., and 
daughter of the late Rev. Dennis Mahoney, of Dromore, county Kerry. 

DEATHS. 

On the 3lst August, at Bad-Brackenau, in Bavaria, Mr. Andrew Shortrede, pro- 
prietor of the ‘* China Mail.” 

On the 10th September, at Gais, Switzerland, the Rev. Valentine Samuel Barry 
Blacker, Rector of Kast and West Rudham, Norfolk ; in his 35th year. 

On the 15th, at Holyhead, Col. Henry Vaughan Brooke, C.B., Aide-de-Camp to 
Her Majesty ; in his 50th year. 

On the 15th, at Bradfield, Berks, the Rev. Charles Marriott, B.D., Fellow of Oriel 
College, and some time Viear of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford ; in his 47th year. 

On the I6th, at Rhug Carwen, Lady Vaughan, wife of Sir Robert William Vaug- 
han, Bart. ; in his 47th year. 

On the 18th, Sir George Rich, of Lowndes Street; in his 73d year. 

On the 18th, at the residence of William Oxenford, Esq., 16, John Street, Bedford 
Row, Sarah Hannah, the wife of John Oxenford, Esq. 

On the 20th, at Weymouth, Frederick John Ffolliott Payne, H.P. 60th Royal 
Rifle Regiment, eldest son of the late Rear-Admiral Charles FP, Payne; in his 37th 
year. 

“ On the 2lst, at Brompton, Yorkshire, Philadelphia Frances Cayley ; in her 82d 
year. 
“ On the 2Ist, at Warrington Lodge, Streatham Common, 
Henry Thomas, C.B., Colonel of the 20th Regiment of Foot. 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPT, 21. 
War Orricr, Pall Mall, September 21.— Royal Engineers—Lieut.-Col. E, Frome, 
from the Seconded List, to be a Supernumerary Lieut.-Col. 
Memorandum—Lieut. J. Sargent, from half-pay of the Royal Artillery, to be 
Paymaster in the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers. 


Lieutenant-General 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, Sept. 24—Caralry 
Sergt.-Major J. Russell, from the 5th Drag. Gu 
Kirk, dec. 

3d Light Drags.—Cornet R. Piffard to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fawcett, pro- 
moted. 

9th Light Drags.—T. Smales, Esq. late Chief Paymaster of the Turkish Contin- 
gent, to be Paymaster, vice Ratcliff, placed upon half-pay. 

Royal Artillery—Lieut. T. B. Strange to be Second-Capt. vice Earle, dee. To 
be Paymasters in the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers—C, Wilkinson, Gent. ; 
EF. Gibbs, Gent. 

Infantry—3d Regt. of Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. Wilson, M.B. from the Staff to be 
Assist.-Surg. 

&th Foot—Lieut. F. Longfield to be Capt. by purchase, vice Martin, who retires. 

10th Foot—R. B. Mitchell, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Grant, 
promoted in the 16th Foot. . 

13th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—A. C. Cunningham Gent. vice 
Henzell, promoted; W. J. Hall, Gent. vice Starr, who resigns. 

16th Foot—The promotion of Ensign C. H, Newbatt, from the 10th Foot, toa 
Lieutenancy, without purchase, as stated in the Gazette of 7th Sept. 1858, has been 
cancelled, 

22d Foot—Ensign W. Busfeild, from the 50th Foot, to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase. 

23d Foot—The second Christian name of Ensign Jones, appointed, without pur- 
chase, on the 4th June, 1858, is Palmer. 

21th Foot—Ensign H. B. Church to be Lieut. without purchase; Lieut. R. P. 
Fox to be Adjt.; Lieut. A. T. Jones to be Instructor of Musketry. 

28th Foot—R. B. Singer, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Wade, 
promoted, 

29th Foot—R. Berkeley, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Bacon, pro- 
moted. 

30th Foot—Lieut. H. C. Singleton to be Capt. by purchase, vice Litton, who re- 
tires; Ensign Mortagu D. Stevenson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Singleton. 

37th Foot—C, E. King, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Mason, pro. 

39th Foot—Lieut. E. Gatty to be Instructor of Musketry. : 

48th Foot—Brevet-Col. E. G. W. Keppel, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major, vice 
Chapman, promoted ; Brevet-Major R, Blackeney to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Keppel, who retires; Lieut. H. F. Brooke to be Capt. by purchase, vice Blakeney. 

49th Foot—J. J. R. Russell, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Hill, 
appointed to the 70th Foot. 

5ist Foot—Ensign H. 8. Tompson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Brigstocke, pro- 
moted ; A. 8S. Carter, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Oliver, promoted. 

56th Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. C. Boyd, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Knox, promoted on the Staff. 

60th Foot—Major W. Butler to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Brevet-Col. 
Spence, dec. ; Brevet-Major Sir E. F. Campbell, Bart. to be Major without purchase, 
vice Butler; Lieut. J. Hare to be Capt. without purchase, vice Sir E. F. Campbell, 
Bart. ; Ensign F. A. Campbell to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Hare. 

65th Foot —Lieut. J. O. J. Priestly to be Capt. by purchase, vice Marsh, who re- 
tires ; Ensign F. P, Leonard to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Priestley. 
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67th Foot—Lieut. R. E. Barry to be Capt. by purchase, vice D'Arcy, who retires ; 


Ensign C. W. Creyke, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Barry. ’ 

70th Foot—Ensign W. H. Ralston to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Travers, 
promoted in the 17th Foot; Ensign J. a dam, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Crozier, promoted in the 18th Foot; N. Huskisson, Gent, to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Ralston. i : , 

83d Foot—Lieut. J. Sprot to be Capt. without purchase, vice Cooper, 
Lieut. R. T. Sweeney to be Capt. without purchase, vice Nott, dec.; Ensign F. 
Karslake to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Sweeney. 

88th Foot—Lieut. E. E. Austin, to be Adjt. vice Evans, 
tancy only. 

89th Foot—R. 
burton, deceased. ’ * 

98th Foot—Lieut. W. H. J. Lance to be Instructor of Musketry, vice Griffin ap- 
pointed to act as Adjt. to an Eurasian Corps. 

99th Foot— Quartermaster Sergeant J. Johnson to be Quartermaster, vice Browne, 
who retires on half-pay. The second Christian name of Ensign Ffolliott, appointed 
by purchase on the oh September, 1858, is Homan, and not Homar, as pre viously 


deceased ; 


who resigns the Adju- 


N. Hubbersty, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice War- 


stated. 

100th Foot—Ensign F. 

Rifle Brigade—Fnsign A. A. A. 
promoted. 

Ceylon Ri ifle Regiment 
who retires ; Ensign F. A. 
Baldwin, Gent. to be Ensign, 
75th Foot. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—FEnsign C. 

Royal Canadian Rifles—Capt. K. M. 
Seton, who retires. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. F. W. Knox, from the 56th Foot, 
of the Second Class, vice J. Grogan, M.B. placed on half-pay. 

Breret.—Lieut. Col. C. C. Shute, of the 6th Drags. having completed three years’ 
actual service in the rank of Lieut.-Col. to be . in the Army, under the Royal 
warrant of Oct. 6, 1854; Brevet-Lieut.-Col. P. Gordon, 11th Bengal Native Infantry, 
to be Col. in the Army. 


Morris to be Instructor of Musketry. 

Kinloch to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Moore, 
Lieut. C. H. Body to be Capt. by purchase, vice Bews, 
Stewart to be Lieut. by purchase . Vice Roddy; F.C, 
without purchase, vice Daniell, appointed to the 


H. Marillier to be Instructor of Musketry. 
Moffatt to be Major, by purchase, vice 


to be Staff-Surg. 





Che avy. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, SEPT. 21, 

Apmiratry, Sept. 17.—In consideration of the successful operations on the Peiho, 
as recorded in the Supplement to the London Gazette of the 27th of July 1858, the 
following promotions have this day taken place lo be Captains i. ee Cc. 

. Leckie, 8S. G. Cresswell. To be Commanders—Licuts. A. Bland, R. P. Cator, 
A. T. Thrupp. Mr. C. Prickett, Second Master, to be Master; St: ~~ a C. A. 
Anderson, M.D. to be Deputy-Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets; Mr. W. H. M, 
Arnold, Assist.-Paymaster, to be Paymaster. 

And for general services during the operations in China the following promotions 
have been made—Deputy-Inspector G. Burn, M.D. to be Inspector of Hospitals 
and Fleets; Mr. J. T. Gabriel, Assist.-Surg. to be Surg. 












FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 24. 

Apuirarty, Aug. 11.-—Corps of Royal Marines-—Capt. and Brevet-Major G. B. 
Payne to be Lieut.-Col. vice Langford, retired on full-pay; First Lieut. G. Bazal- 
gette to be Capt. vice Payne, promoted ; First Lieut. BE. G. M‘Cullum to be Capt, 
vice Lillierap, retired on fu li- pay ; Second Lieut. Hl. ‘I. M. Cooper to be First Lieut. 
ice Bazalgette, promoted ; Second Licut. F. E. M. St. John to be First Lieut. vice 


vie 
M‘Callum, promoted. 
rade. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, SEPTEMBER 21, 

Partnerships Dissolred.— gate and Co. Sneinton and Nottingham, lace-manu- 
facturers—Carson and hilgour, Liverpool, drysalters—Grime and Co. Manchester, 
engineers—W. and J. Greenwood, Sheffield, timber-merchants—Duke and Son, 
Newark-upon-Trent, builders—- Pranc« +" Co, Stock Exchange, dealers in British 
and foreign stocks, &c. ; as far as regards Prance—Wausey and Co, Lime Street, 
wine-merchants—Ashby and Co, King W itis Street, City, engravers; as far as 
regards J. Easton— Holmes and Myers, Sunderland, wate h-make or Seymour and 
Co. Plymouth, linen-drapers; as far as regards J. Snook— D. and Smith, Exeter, 
music-sellers—Law and Stammers, Strand, toilors—-Codd and Co, ian gro- 
cers—Thornham and Son, Hull, wood-merchants—W. and H, Pickering, Sunder- 
land, printers- Beaumont and Co, Halifax, machine-makers—Harris and Crews, 
Cullum » Fenchurch Street, drysalters—-The Hyde Park Photographic Atelier, 
Oxford Stre t— Alderson and Marwood, Sunderland, brokers—Whitehead and 
Spencer, Bradford, Yorkshire, bath-preprietors—Thompson and Crosswell, Rich- 
mond Street, Thornhill Square, builders—Sommerville, brothers, Norwich, drapers. 

Bankrupts.—Evwarv Tuomas Govern, Newgate Street, stationer—Hexry Mit- 
NER CockBuRN, Tottenham Court Road, tobacconist—Epwin Locspon, Hitchin, 
Herefordshire, carriage-builder— Frances Evans Battery, Birmingham, eatinghouse- 
keeper—Henxny Norr Honpay, Birmingham, tinplate-worker—James Forp, Wol- 
verhampton, butcher—Jonn Hareoreaves, Bradford, Yorkshire, coal merchant 
Mary and Groner Gow.anp, Liverpool, chronometer makers—Row.anp Parkin- 
son, Blackburn, inukeeper. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—M‘Gaw, Kirmaiden, farmer—Mor, Stair, Ayrshire, 
farmer—W ann, Glasgow, wine-merchant— Leon, Regent Street, Westminster, wine- 
merchant—Puiniirs, Rothesay, Buteshire, bookseller—Davis, Glasgow, clothier— 
Fowuir, Edinburgh, tailor—Witson, Crieff, eattle-dealer. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, SEPTEMBER 24, 

Partnerships Dissolrvd.—Almond and Co. Morley, Yorkshire, woollen-cloth- 
manufacturers—Cooper and Pul rer, Little Tower Street, carriers—Hartley and 
Hitchin, Halifax, pianoforte-mak Yates and Wem, Dudley—Heath and Co, 
Birmingham, electro-platers—Wilson and Pink, Nottingham, cotton-doublers— 
Bieber and Co. New Broad Street, merehants; as far as regards F, W. Peschke 
Davies and Co. Bishop's Castle, drapers—Botterill and Dickinson, Boston, Skir- 
beck, and Fis htoft, Lincolnshire, butchers—Shaw and Co, Greenrow Colliery, 
Thornton Road, Bradford, Yorkshire, or elsewhere al-merchants—T. : 

‘ryer, Trowbridge, Wiltshire, farmers—Dill and Co. Bath, pork-butchers ; 
¢rapers— Wilkinson and Tattersall, 





























regards J. Dill--Evans and Co. Monmouth, 

Helmshore, within Musbury, Lancashire, cotton- waste-spinners— Harrison and Sut- 
cliffe, Wardle, Rochdale, power-loom-cloth-manufacturers—J. and J. Cooper, Wol- 
verhampton, iron-merchants—Carter and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, cotton-warp- 


joiners—Parr and Son, Leicester, coach- 
ironfounders—Clarke and Bamford, 
wine-merchants ; as far as 


sizers—Simpson and Eliott, Rochdale, 
builders—James and Tuckey, Golden Lane, 
Macclesfield, silk-manufacturers—Kaye and Co. Leeds, 
regards J. Kaye. 
Bankrupts.—Wt11am Hareoon, 
Grant, Cheapside, trunk-manufacturer 


Southampton, ironmonger—Groror Murray 
Groner Goppanp, Berwick Street, vie- 
tualler—James Fiowrrs, Cheltenham, grocer—Cuanters Winuiam Wineranam, 
Charterhouse Lane, warehouseman—Josrrn Reowayx, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff- 
manufacturer—Wittiam Barrerr, Halifax, plumber—Srernen Constantine Ga- 
LaTTI, Liverpool, insurance-broker. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—M’Lean, Bishopbriggs, Glasgow, contractor—Doveras, 
Girthon, Kircudbright, saddler— Mackie, Newton, Mearns, grocer. 





PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd . Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes 


Thurs. 















SperCentConsols .. ae bee | 
Ditto for Account ..... ° peas 974 | 
3 per Cents Reduced ............ ° shut | 
New 3 per Cents ...... ossecces | shut 
Long Annuities .............0.cee0s | shut 
Annuities 1885 ....... shut 
Bank Stock, 11 per Cent -| shut 
India Stock, 10} perCent . — | 
Exchequer Bilis, 2d. per dic m. {| 3 
Exchequer Bonds, 1859 .. -— 
India Bonds 4 per Cent | @ 4 








| 
| 
| 


{ 
| 
| 
| 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending ne Evening.) 
Austrian ......... ccccescO p OB. _ French .. ° 















































































Belgian . 4j— 100} Mexican .. 2 
Ditto. 24- es Peruvian . ‘a 1h 
Brazilian . 5— 1034 Portuguese 1853 on 46 
Buenos Ayres" ° t=— 77 Russian ...,. - Ml 
Chilian .... 5 106 Sardinian .. - 92; 
Danish . i- a Spanish ee - 4“ 
Ditto ... &st.=— -— Ditto New Defe red . - 
2A 66} Ditto Passive .. . il 
i 100} Turkish... 
— | 72f. 50c.| Venezuela.... 40 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rairwars— Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter .............+ } 91h Australasian . 91 
Caledonian..........; ° 833 British venicy ‘Americ: 59 
Chester and Holyhead . ee 35 City. —_— 
Eastern Countics 61} Colonial - oe — 
Edinburgh and Gla Asgow. osel 634 Commercial of London —_— 
Glasgow and South-We stern ... go8 Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chta| 163 
Great Northern ...........++++ } 102 London ........ peaavuseonns 46 
G r at South and West. Ireland — London and County 4 275 
5 50g London Chrtd. Bunk. of Australia| 21 
953 London Joint Stock...... asonedl 32 
6H London and Westminster . | 47 
i 109g National Bank .........+ | — 
London and Blac kwa BE .cccvece } 53 National Provincial | 76h 
London and North-Western... .) 90 New South Wales. } 48 
London and South. Western, ary Oriental .......555 | 384 
Manchester, Shettield & Linc 34) | Provincial of Ireland. = 
Midland ......... | 97 South Australia.... | 32) 
Midland Great West mn (Ire land) | | Union of Australia 55} 
North British..... vevevel j | Union of London. | 24 
North-F astern—Herwick eovcesl 5 |} Unity /|— 
North-Eastern—York . | 74h | Western Bank of London, aj 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolver —_— | Doc ks— a 
Scottish Central 113 Bast and West India .......++++ 126 
Scottish Midland | -—— London .......++ 1064 
South-Eastern and Dove r. 724 St. Katherine 93 
Eastern of F | 29 Victoria 2.66. ccc cceeceee 100 
East Indian . | 106} MiIscELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Me 17k Australian Agricultural 344 
Grand Trunk of Canada. } 38 British American Land, -_— 
Great Indian Peninsular .. 21) Canada ......+++: eecece —_— 
Great Western of € | 18 Crystal Palace Ty 
Paris and Lyons 345 | Electric Teleg ML 
Mines— } General Steam.. 26 
NE, cccczicidcenntiuees [a National Discount. Ari 
trazilian Imperial .. _— London Discount. . . 4) 
Ditto St. John del Re -_ Peninsular and Oriental ‘Steam. 85, 
Cobre Copper. ......+ - Royal Mail Steam . 61 
Rhymney Lon .....eeeeeeee oeee 23 | South Australian , 8 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 22d day of Sept. 1858. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 








Notes issued ..ccsseceeeseers - £32,881,305 Government Debt..... . £11,015,100 
Other Securities. ..... . 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion. -» 18,406,305 
Silver Bullion, .....ceeeeeeees - 
£352,881 ,305 £32 881,305 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
£14, po 000 , Government Securities (inclu- 
| ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,980,664 
7 0 Other Securitic secseeee 15,227,068 
12,049,489 Notes... eee 2 ,B6 
759,409 Gold and Silver Coin ........+ 727,760 





ROSE ..ccccccccccce e 
Public Deposits* 
Other Deposits . 
Seven Daysand other Bills . ee 











£39,800, 502 £39 ,800 862 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- Hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 





BULLION. Per oz. METALS Per ton. 
; ar - Copper, Brit.Cakes. £98 0 0... 0 006 
jen C Jars, S pper, Bri € 
a ign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 fron, Welsh Hers... 6 50. 70 0 
Mexican Dollars ....6.+seeeeee 0 0 0 | Lead, British Pig ... 0 0... 2310 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standara 0 5 Oj | Steel, Swedish Keg.. is 10 @.. 1910 © 








GRAIN, Mark Lance, Sept. 2 
‘s ‘. ‘ ‘ 
Pine...... 67 to72 


. & 
Indian Corn. 34to 36 
Oats, Peed... 26—28 


Wheat,R.0. 42tod4, Fine ...... 49030 








Fine ...... 45— 46 Foreign, KR. 39— 47), Peas, Nog... 38— 40 

Red, New. 40—43 White F. 54 — 56 seve 40—43 Pine .... 30--31 
DINO -ccces 43—44' Rye..... 34— 36 Poland ... 27—29 
White Old 47—50 Barley. 22—29 Fine » 30—31 
ere 51— 52 Mating’ -. 38—42 Ticks 38— 43 Potato.... 29—31 
New...... 46—45 | Malt, Ord... 60—66 Harrow... 43—49 Fine .,., 32-33 


| SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr —— rial) of EB poaee and Wales. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Se 















Wheat ..... 44s. lid, | Rye . Gd.| Wheat .... 44s. 8d, . Bs. Ba, 

Barley ..... 16 1 Beans 3 NMarley.... 34 1 ~% 7 

Oats ....... 25 8 Peas... 1 Oats ...... 27 1 Peas....... 44 5 
FLOUR PROVISIONS. 

Town made ........+++ per sack 43s. to oe yy Fresh, 15s. doz 

BeCONAS «06.60 ccerecererererees —3 Carlow, 5!. 6s. to 5/. 10s. per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship _ 34 Hacon, Irish ...........percwt. 50s, — 58s, 






Norfolk and Stockton 
American 
Canadian 

Bread 





ae . 
Eggs, Fre nch, per 120, ‘s ‘td. to te. 6d. 


| 
33 2 | -— 


jd. to hina the ‘uw. Shed 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
CATTLE MARKET.” 
ad s. d. 8. dd. 


Heap or Carrier at tus 


NEWGATE AND eee nel 
d. CATTLA-MARKET 











‘ 
Beef... 3 Oto 3 * tod 2 sees 4 Of04 BtO5 0 Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 3 4—-40—46 1... 4 4-5 O—5 4 eng . 5,002. 1,180 
Veal... 3 4-4 0—4 8 2... 4 O—4 B—5 O 24,460 . 500 
Pork... 3 8—44—65 0 .... 4 0—44—410 160. 295 
Lamb. 0 O0O—0 O—-0O 0. 48—5 0—5 6 900 cose 300 

> To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 

HOPS. woo 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 548. to 685. Down Tege .........+. d.to veh” 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 70 — 100 Half-bred Wethers 4 — 
Sussex ditto.......-e+0+ 45 — 5 Leicester Fleeces . - 
Farnham ditto o—- @ Combing Skins ......0+.+64+ - 1s 





MAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


CUMBERLAND, 


























SmivTHrigL>. Wuirrcnaret. 
Hay, Good ......... 70s. to 80s. 80s. to Sis. .... 84s. to . 
Inferior 6 — 70 60 — 75 .. 6 — 76 
New ... o-—- 0 o— 0 o— Oo 
Clover ......+ 9 — 105 *” — 107 100 — 108 
Wheat Straw . 28 82 ceecevceece 206 — 30 30 — # 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, a Is y to 2s. 3d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6d.to 5s. 6d. 
Congon, fine ...... ee 1 —2 0 Brandy, Best Brands soooe 9 1 — 9 10 
Pekoe, flowery ... +3 ° —4 6 Cotton, N. Orleans.perIb. 6 5 — © 82 

In bond— Duty Is ‘bd per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 43 6 — 45 0 

Coffee , fine (in bond) cwt. 74s. 0d. to 90s. 0d.| Guano, Peruvian. perton.240 0 — 0 @ 
Good Ordinary . . 479. 6d. to 50s. Od.| Tallow P. es C.. nesta 51 o-—- 00 

Cocoa, Trinidad (i ; bond) 51s. Od. to 70s. Od.) To 9—- 00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. . Od.| Rape Oil, o-—-45 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, ave af o-~—4 6 

West India Molasses .... Linseed Oil 9-00 

POTATOES Cocoa -nut Oil 6—4 0 

Kent and Essex Kege nts,.ton, 0s.to 0s.| Palm Oil.. ose. 39 0 — 40 0 

Shaws. 0 — © | Linseed Oil e,perton.210 0 — 0 0 
York Regents. eoveee os o-—- 0 | Coals, Hetton... oo-—-o0o0 
Scotc oe eeesees @ cecses Om O EN ccechctibcounas oo— 00 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[September 25, 1858, 





FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS 
MANAGER OF THE 
Sa r ,Q . y x 
OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 
This Theatre WILL OPI on Sarurnpay next, 2d 
Ocrongsr, with the Farce of DYING FOR LOVE. ‘To be 
followed,by the 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
which’ Piay will be performed for a Fortnight, and then 
withdrawn for the production of Shakspere’s Historical 
Tragedy of 
KING JOHN, 


which will be revived on Monpay, 18th Ocrozrr. 


ROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL.— 














POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William Street, Char- 
ing Cross.—TWO HOURS OF ILLUSIONS.—For Onc 
Month only, previous to Professor Frikell’s departure on a 
Provincial Tour. Every Evening at Eight. Saturday After 











» Guinea; Box Stalls, 
; Ampitheatre, 1s 
phie Hall, and at Mr 
y, 33, Old Bond Street. 


Private Boxes, Or 
Area, 
ay be secured at the P 
Royal Libri 


noons, at Three. 
$s.; Orchestra Stalis, 3s 
Places 
Mirene 





















romp . > ‘ 
YRYSTAL PALACE.—CERAMIC 
COURT. Under the direction oe rage — _, Esq 
F.S.A.—The EXHIBITION of ENA CELAIN, 
and POTTERY, now contains Exar om aia c ‘olections 
of her Majesty the Queen, the Duke of Devonshire, Earl 
Granville, General the Hon. E. Lygon, Baroness de Gold- 
smidt, H. Danby Seymour, Esq. M.P.; F. W. F ol 
Esq.; 8. Addington ’. Sion, Pr. R.8 
Esq.; The Athen 





um, Stoke upon-Trent ; Messrs Rite ner 
and Saxby, Messrs. Hewitt, Madame Temple, &e ) 
gether with choice examples of the Manufactures of } 
Minton, Copeland, Kerr and Burns, Ridgway and Co. 
Phillips, &c. ». including the series of Ceramic 
executed for the Art-Union of London. 


. " ‘ a) 
HE SCHOOL OF ART AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, and in the following Metropolitan 
Districts, will reopen for the Session of Five Months, on 
Faipay, Ist Ocronen. 
Spitalficlds—Crispin Street. 
Finsbury— William Street, Wilmington Square. 
St. Thomas Charterhouse, Goswell Stree 
Rotherhithe ammar School, Deptford Road, 
St. Martin’s-in- the Fields—Castle Street, Long Acre. 
Lambeth— St. Mary’s, Princes Road. 
Hampstead—Dispensary Building. 
8. . George's: in-the-East, Cannon Street Road 
At South Kensington, 37, Gower Street, rl Square, 
Spitalfields, Finsbury, and Charterhouse, there are Female 
Classes. 
For Prospectuses, 
Schools. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education 


(XOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 


and of SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 

Director—Sir Rovexick Imrey Muncuison, D.C.L. 
F.R.S. &e. 

During the Session 1858-'59, which will commence on the 
4th Ocronsnr, the following COURSES 2CTURES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given— 

1. CHEMISTRY. By A. W. Hofmann, +. D. PRS 

2. METALLURGY. By John Perey, M.D, P.1.8, 

3. NATURAL HISTORY. By T. Hi. aoae. F.R.S 

4. MINERALOGY. } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A 

5. MINING. F.R.S 

6. GEOLOG Y. 





Rose, 


Works 

















NESerer 











Terms, &c., apply at the respective 


M.A. 











= 


E.R.S. 
Robert Willis, M.A 





8. PHYSICS. By G. G. Stokes, M.A. F.R.S. 
~ ;—eamaaaane IN MECHANICAL DRAWING. By Mr. 
in 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labo 
ratories,) is 30/. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual 
payments of 201. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, 
laboratory of the School,) under the direction of Dr. 
mann, at a fee of 10/, for the term of three months. The 
same fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under 
the direction of Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate courses of 
lectures are issued at 1/., 1. 10s., and 2/. each. Officers in the 
Queen's or the East India Company's service, her Majesty's 
Consuls, acting mining agents and managers, may obtain 
tickets at reduced charges. 

Certificated schoolmasters, pupil teachers, and others en- 
gaged in education, are also admitted to the lectures at re- 
duced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Exhibitions and others have also been established 

For a prospectus and information apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 

TRENE AM REEKS, Registrar 


GT. Bak -THOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 


—- ME DIC. AL COLL 





(the 
Hof 













The WINTI on Ocroven 4th, 


x 
with an - MODUCT 





S by Mr. Coors, at 7 
o'clock p.m a 
Medic ino— Ee. Burrows and Dr. Baly. 
Surgery—Mr a 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey. 


Physiology and Morbid Anatomy—Mr. Paget 
Chymistry—Dr. Frankland. 
Superintendence of Dissex 

Savory. 

SUMMER SESSION, 185 
Materia Med FF 
Botany—Dr. Kirkes. 
Forensic Medicine— Dr 
Midwifery, &&«.—Dr. West. 

Comparative Anatomy—Mr. M‘ Whinnic 
Practical Chymistry—Dr. Frankland. 
Demonstrations of Operative Surgery—Mr. 

Mr. Savory. 

HOSPITAL PRACTICE.—The Hospital contains 650 beds, 
and relief is afforded to more than 95,000 paticnts annually. 
The in- patients are visited daily by the physicians and sur- 





tions—Mr. Holden and Mr. 





» commencing May 1. 





Holden and 















geons, and Clinical Lectures are del red—on the Medical 
Cases, by Mr. Burrows and Dr. F ; on the Surgical 
Cases, by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, r. Lioye amid Mr. 
Skey; on Diseases of Wome n, by De. Vest. ie Out pa 


patients are attended daily by the Assistant Physicians and 





Assistant Surgeons. 
ATE ESTABLISHMENT.—Students can reside 
Hospital walls, subject to the rules of the colle 
giate system, established under the direction of A a Trea 


surer and a Committee of Governors of the Hosp Some 
of the Teachers and other gentlemen connected . ith the 
Hospital also receive students to reside with them. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &.—At the end of the 
Winter Sc ssion, e xamin: ations will be held for two Scholar 
4i/. for a year. The examination of 
s and certificates of merit will take place 











p 
at the same -—. 
Further information may 


be obtained from Mr. Pacer, 
Mr. Hoven, or any of the Medical Surgical Officers or Lec- 
semanas orat the Anatomical Museum or Library. 


* IN 

T)R. SMITH’S COMPOUND EXTRACT 

of SARSAPARILLA PILLS.—The most efficacious 

remedy for Ulcers, Scorbutic Spots, Rashes, Herpetic Erup- 

tions, Pimples and other Diseases of the Skin, whether 

arising from a vitiated state of the blood or from other 

causes. Price 2s. 9d. and 10s. per box, one large equal to 

four small. Sole agent in England, Warts, Chemist, 3 
Gray's Place, Brompton ; and 198, High Holborn, London. 














pe COLLEGE SCHOOL, 


MIDDL ES 2x , MIC i. Af LMAS TERM, Ocroser 4th, 














r ry , 7D 
NDIA SERVICE COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS.—Young Gentlemen are prepared for 
the India Civil and Military Services under the Government 
of the Crown, by the Rev. Dr. Emestron; with the assist- 
ance of Mr. J. H. Svoarecen, Author of “ British India, 
“The British Officer,” & nd other well-qualified Pro- 
fessors. Address the Rev. Principal, Hanwell College, 
Middlesex 


[JNIVERSITY “OF ST. ANDREWS. 


UNITED COLLEGE OF ST. SALVATOR AND 
ST. LE ON ARD 
The Crasses in this College will open on Tavrspay, the 
ith of Novemerr, at 12 o'clock, when Principal Sir Davip 
Baewsrer will delive n Introductory Address 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER, K.H. &c. Principal 
Proressons 
LATIN.....c008 csccecoee O. ©. Basar, 
Assistant to W 














; a 
the 











M.A. Oxon. 
Pyrer, LL.D. 





GREEK. ......-sseeeees «. W. Y. Sevear. M.A. Oxon 
Assistant to A. ALexinper, LL. D. 
MATHEMATICS J. Cor c 4 Avams, M.A. Cantab. 
KR 
LOGICAND RHETORIC W. Sranoixe, M.A. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
ECO- 


and POLITICAL \? PF. Fenner, LL.D 





IMENT‘ eas Z 
PHYSICS and NA FP. Fi ~s  M A. Cantab. 
RAL PHILOSOPHY.. } . 


Fosrer Herpie, M.D. 
Assistant to Arrutr Connett 
P.R.SS.L. and E. 


CHEMISTRY ......+00+ M 


HUMAN AND COMPA- iF 


RATIVE ANATOMY E. Day, M.D. F.R.S. 
AND PHYSIOLOGY.. 
CIVIL HISTORY....... W. Macnowarp, M.D. F.R.S.E 


DIVINITY OF ST. MARY'S COLLEGE 
The Crasses will open on Tuvasvay, the 18th of Novemorr. 
The Very Rey. Joux Tuccocu, D.D. Principal 
PROFESSORS 


and PRI ) 





PRINCIPAL 





MARIUS PROFES- ; Joun Tutrocu, D.D. 
SOR of DIVINITY...) 
SECOND MASTER and ' 
*"ESSOR OF DI \ Wittiam Baown, D.D 





VINITY 
= a ASTICAL HIS } Groner Burst, D.D. 
“) ALF, Mivemece, A.M. 





sible number of Bursaagins, tenable for four 
» attached to both Colleges, and are open to Compe 
and Prizes ave awarded in cach of the Classes at the 
end of the Session. 

Some of the Professors receive Students to reside with 
them, and the Secretaries can afford information regard- 
ing Board, Lodgings, or any matter connected with the 
Colleges. 

W. F. IRELAND, Secretary to the United College. 
STUART GRACE, Sceretary to St. Mary's College. 
ANDREWS, 2d September t 1958. 


TORTHERN ASSURANCE COMP "ANY, 
4 1, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
Established in 1536 
CAPITAL, 1,25 
Invested Funds 
36,0621. 38. 5d. 
Directors. 
Hon Ennest 
1 Provincial B Oo 
Messrs. G. and 


A conside 











Sr. 











Amount of Slet Jan. 1858, 






Bart cr, 
tngland. 
A. Anderson, 


Chairman—The Night 
Director of the Nati 
Groner G. Anvenson, Esq. of 
3, Mark Lane 
Tuomas Newman 
Farquhar, and L 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. of 
37, Threadneedle Street. 
Sir agtes R. M‘Gric 
James's Square 
Wittiam Mictea, Esq. of Messrs. William Miller and Co, St. 
Petersburg ; 145, Piccadilly. 
Wituiam Wesroanin, Esq. of Messrs Westgarth, Ross, and 
Co. Melbourne ; 20, Threadneedle Street 
ys . Fuercuer. 
"ie clary—Epw ey oe 
os ANY 





Esq. of Messrs. 
ate Street. 
Kay, Finlay, and Co. 


Faraunar, Johnston, 
ech, 65, Moorg: 
Messrs. 





Charles Strect, St 


mm, Bart. 17 












PROGRESS OF THE DURING THE 
PAST THREE YEARS. 
1856. 
8 « 
FIRE PREMIUMS...77,850 19 9 
LIFE PREMIUMS.**62,184 7 11 
FOREIGN INSULE 
Srecoat ADVANTAGES 


e allowed, without extra charge, in every 
than 33 degrees from the 


LIFE.—! 
part nd the 


siden 
world distant more 








The Directors, having 
places abroad practically surveyed enabled to offer un- 
usual advantages as regards rates of Fremium and Condi- 
tions, and a Discount is allowed to Merchants and others 
effecting their own and correspondents’ Insurances 


YERFECT DIGESTION, SOUND 


had all the important 
ure © 














LUNGS, and STKONG NERVES, restored to = 
most enfeebled, without medicine, inconvenience, or 
pense, by DU BARR Y'S delicious R 2a ALENTA ARABIC “A 
FOOD, in other remedies 


which saves fifty times its cos 
Cure No. 514 Fifty years’ indescril 
i pa ve “$8, ast 
ns, sickness at the stomach, 
remove ‘1 by Du Barry's excellent food.—* ~ 
1 r, near Diss, Norfolk Cure No. { 
gh, indie on, diarrh@a, and gene 
n removed by Du Barry's Foc xi—James Porte r, Athol 
Cure Eight years’ dyspepsia , nervous 
, spasms, and nausea, have been 
sved by Du Barry's Food.—Reyv. John W. Fia 
Norfolk.”” In Canisters, 1b. 2s. 9d. ; 







rony from dys 
on, flatulency, 
s, have been 







St 
ness, de bility, v 








effectually 
vell, Ridlington Rectory, 





2Ib. 4s. Gd ; Slbs. 1s. ; 12 ibs 2 The 12lbs. carriage fre 
receipt of post-ofliee order. rry Du Barry and C 
Regent Strect, London; Fortnum, on ason, and Co. 152, Pic 


cadilly ; also at 19 and 60, Bishops *t; at Abbis’s, 60, 
Gracechurch Street ; 330, Strand; 63, 127, 150, and 198, Ox 
ford Street ; and through all Grocers 








a UPTU RES.— BY ke ET ER? PATENT. - 
\ THITE’S MOC ‘AL ‘AIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with o 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A ce scriptive circular may b»* had, 
and the Truss (whiche annot fail to fit) forwardea by post,on 
the circunference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacts er, 

MR. WHITE, PICCADILLY. 

PLASTIC STOC KINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4, &e. for VARTOOSY ¥ 5 and all cases of WEAK 

NESS and SWELLING of , SPRAINS, &c. 
are porous, light in textore, and inexpensive, amd are drs 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from7s. 6d. to lés. each 

Postage 6 

JOUN W HITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 




















AU PHILIPPE.—PHILIPPE’S§ 

4 DENTIFRICE WATER cleans and whitens the teeth, 
braces the gums, sweetens the breath, prevents toothache, 
removes the odour Of tobacco, and keeps the mouth in 
fresh and healthy state. Price 2s. and 3s. per bottle. Solt 
by all perfumers and chemists. Wholesale Agents, Rimmel, 


96, Strand ; and Sanger, 50, Oxford Street. 

e SS 

| Ei ‘CE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
—This is the finest description of neon Lavender dis- 

tilled in a manner known only to H. Barepensacn. It jg 

strongly recommended for use in warm ¢ lima ates, on account 

of its refreshing qualities. Price 6d. } pint, ds. 6d. 4 pint, 


8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distill lery of Flowers, iste” 
New Bond Street, facing Red: nayne's. 














FOR YOUTH A NEW DEPARTMENT Is 


NICOLL’ 


cently introdace 
in various mater 
an unusual degree of noveity, € prices, 
The Havelock is an Overcoat particularly well persed se for 
Young Gentlemen. The Kilt and Hig phland C sstume as Worn 
by the Royal Princes may be had here compicte 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Warwi« k House, M2 and l44, Re- 
gent Street, London. 


: FOR LADIES. 
NICOLL's PATENTED 


CLOAK, will be 


ASSIGNED. 
CAPE SUIT has been re- 
d by H. J. and D. Nicoll, 
All retain with custom 
together with m 


and is made 
: = fulness 
















om 


HIGHLAND 


found to — great comfort, cither 





for EXCURSIONS, or MORN WEAR It some- 
what resembles the old Spanish Ree uclaire, but with a 
capucine hood; it measures 16 yards round the outer edge, 
and falls in graceful folds from the shoulders to the feet; it 


is composed of the mixed neutral-coloured material used for 
Nicoll’s riding habits, at th uineas, and is well adapted 
to repel dust or a shower of rain The price is half-a- 
guinea less than the riding-habit. To obtain the latter, the 
body of a close-fitting dress should be forwarded; but the 
His ghi and Cloak can once sent to any part of the globe 
Female Attendants may be seen for Riding-Habits, and 
Pantalons des Dames. 
Ww ARWI IC K HOUSE, 


HOOTING, 
S 

















142 and 144, 


LOUNGING, 


Re zent London . 


TRA- 


Street, 


OR 


















VELLING.—At Messrs. Nicoll’s, garments adapted 
for the above purposes may be vic wed in great x 
each being suitable for what is required and very mo- 
derate in cost For youth a new department is as- 
signed Nicoll’s cape suit has been recently intro- 
duced; with customary usefulness it combines an un- 
usual degree of novelty. The Havelock is an overcoat par 
ticularly well adapted for young gentlemen. The Kilted 


Highland costume, as worn by the royal princes, may be had 
complete. For ladies Nicoll’s patented Highland Cloak will 
be found to afford great comfort, either for excursions 
or morning wear; it somewhat resembles the old Spanish 
Roquelaire, with a capucine hood; it measures 16 yards 
round the outer edge, and falls in graceful folds from the 
shoulders to the feet ; it is composed of the mixed neutral- 
coloured material used for Nicoll’s Riding Habits at three 
guineas (well adapted to repel dust or a shower of rain.) 
The price is half a guinea less than the riding habit. To ob- 
tain the latter the body of a close-fitting dress should be 
forwarded, but the Highland ¢ k can be at once sent to 
any part of the globe. Female attendants may be seen for 
riding habits and pantalons des dames, H. J.and D. NI- 
COLL, Merchant Tailors and Paletot Patentees. For Gen- 
tlemen, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street; for Ladies 
or Youth, Warwick House, 142 and 144, Regent Street; and 


© City House »c ornhill, London. 
PRIZE MEDAL, P- E = 
\ BINGLEY, AND 
ATTERN and PENETRATING 


ETCALFE, 
co."8 NEW F 

TOOTH. BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair- Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Krush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually,—the hairs never come loose, M., l., and Co. are 
sole makews of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—seld in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
; of Metealfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second aad third doors West 
from Holles Street, London 


[[A®’ EY’S FISH SAUCE, —NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requesied to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of WittiaM Lazensy, as well as the front label signed 
** Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows—* This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Har 
vey's Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi- 
tion to the well-known labels which are protected against 
imitation by a we tual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
July, 1855 reet, Portman Squa are, London 


() LENFIE LD PATENT STARCH, 
X USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 

THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Stancn is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Ilex Masesty'’s Lav xpkess seys, that 
although she has tried 
Wurares, Rice, ano orner Powper Srarcies, 
she has found none of _ me oa ul to the GLENFIELD, 

ch is 
sTARC li SHE 


























PARIS EXHIBITION 1855 







































THE FINEST EVER USED 


WHEN Yor ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that ye et it, asinferior kinds are often substituted. 


WOTHERSPOON a Lon DON 


PouRis STS AND 
exposed to the Scorchi Eas 
Particles of Dust, 


nd CO. Grase 
TRAVELLERS 

he Sun, and Heated 
KALYDOR a most 


WAN 









cooling and refreshing the Face and Skin, 
dispelling the Cloud of Lar ra ixation, Allaying alf 
Heat and Irritability, and imm ly rding the pleas- 
ing sensation attending rest red clasticity of the skin, 

tan, spots, pimples, flushes and discolouration, are 





and give place to a cle 
ura or Sti 


eradicated by its application, 


ar and 
healthy state of the skin. In cases of Sun of 












Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. Price 
ds. 6d. and &s. 6d. per bottle 

Cavrion.—The words “ ROWL AN Ds K ALYDOR” are 
on the wrapper, and their si ture A ae AND 
and SONS” in red ink. Sold at 26, stton Garden, London; 


and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


IT ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms — 
both for 



















a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 

Ilome use and for Tropical Climates; hundsome Iren Bed 
stead. with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned , Plain 
Irvw Bedsteads for Servar every « ription of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in ogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Dead id d all fitted with 





i - 
as wellas every descrip 


ILLUSTRATED 


Bedding and Furnitures comp! 
tion of Bedroom Furniture 


HeAl and SON’S 
CATALOGUE, 





containing desizgas and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 5v different articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, s free by post Heat and Sox, 
Bedstead, Redding, and vom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W 
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THE “SPECTATOR” may be obtained of any of the following Agents every 
Saturday Afternoon. Gentlemen wishing to subscribe permanently for the Spectator 
will, on reference to the following List of News Vendors, find an Agent in their own 
neighbourhood, on whom they may depend for a regular and carly delivery of that 














Journal. Or they may obtain it direct from the Publisher if preferred, by addressing 
a note to him at the office, 9, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
North. Holmes, Smith, and Co. Eastern Counties Railway 
, . . le to Station, Shoreditch. 4 
Cooper, Mrs. te Cc} . h Street, stingeen. Kerby, C. 10, Whitechapel Road, 
Crawford, A. Ju = Ww } outed slington, Morris, Mrs. Statford Broadway. 
Fawn, J. 30, Cr mk wesc i on. Is] - Sayer, G. Maryland Point, Stratford. 
Gibbs, J. ¥ *. . suthyg e oe aoe “tT — - : Vhornton, 8. 4, Mount Etna, Mile End Road 
eng We 29 W incl = — aye or P re Ta iid Chridgould, J. 9, Sidney Street, Commercial Road 
Jove . inches ee ento -. 
M‘Danell, J. 1, Richmond Place, Park Rd, Isl n = 





gton Green Eastern Central. 





Miles, Thomas, 1, York Place, 












Miller, J. 4, w Terrace c - a. Barker, J. 19, Throgmorton Street. 
Platt, Mrs. 3 hert te ae ~-esor ooniiie Burrett, E, 32}, Bishopgate Street Withi 
Wolfe, G. 65, Albert Street, Pentonville, Bishop, J. 35, Brick Lane, St. Luke 
Bishop, J. 1, Lillypot Lane, Noble Street. 
Nort h East. Born, w. 115, London Wall 
harlton. T. 10, Wellington Street aterloo Town. Clifford, 5, Inner Temple Lane. 
Chariton, T. 1 Brick gre ry sasemn Dare, H. 2. ‘St. Michael's Alley. 











re W. J. 186, 
6, Featherstone Strec 











Brand, J. 15, Ci End New rome. D wvidson, E 
Bush, G. 15, St. , Buck Road, . Deverill, T. 33, Great Bush Lane. 
ne Early, R. 4, Printing House Lane, Blac kfriar 


Elliot, C. G, 2, Shoe lane, Fleet Street. 

t, Shoreditch. .and Son, Royal Exchange. 

Place, Hackney Road, Haines, W. 24, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street. 

1 Road. . Hall, aA}. Mark Lane. 

Hurley, G. 9, St. Martin’s Place, St, Martin’s le Grand, 
Hlathway, H. 16, Royal Exchange. 


Curtis, opseate. 
Robert 
Smith, 


Wiedhof 
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, Kingslan 










































North West. Hibbard, Mrs. 36, Cock Lane, Snowhill 
Bennett, R. 98, Charlton Street, Somers Town. Jones, C. R. 9, Little Bell Alley, Morgate Street. 
Corns, 8. 64, William Street, Regent's Park Kenne 9 T. 31, Royal Exchange. 
Collins, E. 122, Upper Seymour Street, Euston Square, Leathwait and Simmons, 1, Popes Head Alley. 
Corker, Charles, 48, Munster Street, Regent's Pack Marshall and Sons, Bl: ack wall Railway Station, Fen- 
Hall, J. 7, Princess Street, Edgware Road, church Street. 
Holmes, James, 39, Llampstead Road, Massey, 3, Tysoe Street, Clerkenwell. 
Maddox, 2 10, Upper Albany Street, Regent's Park. Merrett, 7, St. Johu’s Square, Clerkenwell. 
Palmer, G. Lamb’s Conduit Street. Morley, 8. 103, Old Broad Street, St. Luk 
ce nding J.C. 51, Wilsted Street, Somers Tow: Pottle, J. and R. 14 and 15, Royal Exchange 
Roberts, Janes, 6, Capland Street, L isson Grove, Serge G. 80, Newgate Street. 
Turner, H. 2, Drummond Street, Eu Sheard, 0, Compton Street, Clerkenwell. 
Wilson, 5 Stanhope Street, Reger Smith, W. 35, Great Sutton Street, Clerkenwell 
Young, Th« 76, Seymour Street, Euston Square. Spilling, T. 58, St. John’s Street Road. 
——— Stevens, by | Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 
Stevens, 33. "Goswe il Road. 
South. ‘ Tatchell and Blunt, 12, Staining Lane. 
Angus, W. 2, Nelson Square, Blackfriars Road. ridd, J. L. 57, Goswell Road. 
Bell, W. 13, Crown Street, Walworth Road. Walter, C. 18," Temple Street, Whitefriars, 
Brown, J. 1, Sussex Road, Brixton. Walter, C, 36, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
Carr, b. Robert Street, Stockwell. 
Cole, Mrs. 3, Crosier Street, Lambeth. 
Connelly, Mr. Brighton Railway Station, London West. 
Bridge. Bridge, Sherrard Street, Golden Squay 
Connelly, J. 5, Surrey Place, Newington Butts. Drooks, H. 24, Old Cavendish Street, 
Cowderoy, F. 96, Tyer Street, Lambeth. Clayton, J. and Son, 223, Piccadily, 
Donnelly 13, Bromell’s Road, Clapham. Bucknole, J. 28, Carnaby Street. 
Dring, J. Robertson Pl ttockwell Green. Cantril] J. 12, High Street, Notting Hill. 
Edmonds, 8. 14, Polygon, Clapham Old Town. om Mrs. ll, Little Grosvenor Street. 
Edwards, W. Coldharbour Lane East, Brixton, De eks, W. 22, Market Street, Mayfair. 
Finnis, C, 2, Upper Kennington Lane. Gregory, J. 8. Bouverie Street, Edgware Road 
Fisher, G. 3, Addison Place, Brixton Road. Griflia, = . 5, Crawford Street, Portman Square. 
Harris, H. W. 4, Blackfriars Road. Ilarris, . H. 4, Princes Road, Notting Mill. 
Hawkes, J. 24, Charlotte Row, Walworth Road. Hate ian, E. 9, Thomas Street, Grosvenor Square. 


Wardour Street, Soho. 


Hube, J. 13, Holland Street, Clapham Road. Hilton, J. 5. 
5 26, Halfmoon Strect, Piccadilly. 


Hube, W. 5, Surrey Place, Wandsworth Road, Laking, F. 

































Kirby, R. 4, Lambeth Walk. Marshall and Sons, Great Western Railway Station, 

Lawrence, F. 2, South Street, Camberwell. Paddington, 

Peckham, W. Clifton Street, Wandsworth Road. Matthews, J. 8, King Street, Golden Square 

Bovington, E. 3, Dorset Street, ¢ lapham load, Nash, H. 4, Upper Weymouth Street. 

Puddicombe, 138 and 153, Waterloo Road, Ordway, R. 36, Frith Street, Soho. 

Robinson, J. 47, Broadwall, Blackfriars. re wson, B, 8, Richmond Terrace, Shepherd's Bush. 

Southby, C, High Street, Clapham, Potter, 53, Piccadilly. 

Smith and Son, South Eastern Railway Station, Lon-  Pither, E "s9, Harrow Road. 

don Bridge. Reed, T. 15, John Street, Oxford Street. 

Sparrow, G. 2, Sonth Lambeth Shaw, J. 256, Oxford Street. 

Sulliv - es , Portland Place » South, C lapham Road. Smith, W. R. 71, Crawford Street. 

Swall, ross Street, Blackfriars Read. Somerfield, J. 67, Marylebone Lane. 

viene at P ‘is. Blackfriars Road. Spalding, — Notting Hill. 

okes »wer Street, Westminster Road, Spong, G. 1, Chaps ¥ Street, Tottenham Court Road 
w hitte ad Oakley Street, Lambeth, Stroud, J. 21, Brown Street, Bryanston Square, 
-_-—— — Thomas, Mrs, 14, Great Marylebone Street. 

Thompson, W. P. 1, Upper Bryanston Street 

4 W ne Seath East. Walker, G. 25, Maddow Street, Regent Street. 

Adams, W. 4, Temple Place, Old Kent Road. Wild, E. 47, Marshall Street, Golden Square 

Brooks, Miss 8S. 28, Thornton Street. 


Cole, E. 16, St. Saviours Church Yard, 





Curry, W. 1, York Place, Kennington Road. Western Central. 

Hewitt, B. 153, Snows Fields, enc ndsey. Bagshaw, R. 31, Brvdves Street, Covent Garden 
Jeffreys, J. 205, Grange Road, rmondsey. ie me tt. W 6, Chenie s Strect, Tottenham Court Road, 
Owen, James la College Place, Chelse a. Berger, Holywell Street. 

Rogers, W. Friar Street, Blackfriars Re ad, ( jayton, Joseph, and Son, % 








Sarell, J. 37, ¢ Ola Kent Road, . 
Sharp, W. 6, York Street, Kent Street, Boroug T. 15, Sussex Street, Tottenham Court Road, 
Thompson, W. 5, Hamilton Terrace East, New ( : Davis, Mrs. 50, Broad Strect, Bloomsbury. 
__ toad. : Dick, J. la. Weston Str , Pentonville Road, 
Violet, G. 3, George Street, Blackfriars Koad. Evans, Fr. 4, Bell Yard, Terple Bar. 

= Varquharson, R, 10, Bloomsbury Street. 


South West. Hall, E 


sh, E. lL and 12, Ree 

























223, Strand. 
Adams 9. Parliar . llorne, J. Leicester Square. 

— »H. 9.1 ~ny~sensebalbaiche—“on > a smon, J. 9, Brownlow Street, Holborn 
Bailey, Charles, 53, Governor Row, Pimlico. wt i: heediie a ford Market 
Benison, A. York Road, Battersea, —_ oy Sete e, Hungerfore ae 
3 and & ” letle Geare —" ate Jere $ rand, 
eS “49 tandfast, 4, Little George Stre v Kelly, W.G ay’s Inn Gateway. 

Butcher, W. 44, Leader Street, Chelsea ing, Mrs, 32 and 33, Ch ancery Lane. 
. 44, , Ch a. it 
Hatton, W. 20, South Street, Chelsea. Layu ll, J.1 i, i und ¢ our t. He yorn. 
Headen, \ Park le, Knightsbridge Lee, Mrs. 60, Theobald’s Road, Red Lion Square. 
Humphie a Merk Ik ‘Seen, Sidivecen h Ro Manderson, W. F. 14a, Kingsgate Street, Holborn 
: Pia ; ‘ Onwhyn, J. 1, Catherine Street, Covent Garder 


Ingram bridge Street, Westminster 
= peas ve estminster, Parry, Catherine Street. 








n ipaer treet Chetess. Perks, W. 111, St. Martin’s Lane, 
Macmich J. 151, King’s Road, Chelsea. | Pilcher, Ww a, ae ay’s Inn Lan 
May, F. 42 treet, St. James | Pullen, C. HM. Hi “h Holborn. 
Rastall 4° FE aia de Fas ergy Smith and Son, "ist, 8 trand. 
Steet, BD. 9. Gorine Gardeac. Sibley, Mrs, 92, Chancery Lane. 
Welbank, . 21, Sloane Square, Chelsea. | Spencer, Mrs. 97, 1S ns 
g 8.) t to Ves trompio Swinburne, rs. siden ine, vent 
Young, Mrs. M. 3, Seymour Row West, Brompton Tarr, J. 11, Blucerese Sti Ge eg ie 
a Vickers, 1, Angel ¢ rt, Strand. 
East. Walter, C. 51, Brydges Street, Covent Garde 
,H a . Hereford Place, Commercial Road. | Watl 100, Strand, 
J LB loomsbury Terrace, Commercial Road. | q 3, I gh Street, Burton ¢ cent 





Fisher, 8. South London Road, Bromley. . Devereux Court, Temp! 


The enone may be procured by order of every Bookseller, Postmaster, and News 


Agent in the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 





TS STATESMAN, of this Day, 

SATURDAY, SepremBer 25th, price 5d. unstamped, 
ConrTatns among other articles— ‘Taxation and Emigra- 
tion, a Letter to Mr. John Bright—Ursa Major Step- 
ping Eastward—Our Best Customers—Colonial Pro- 
gress—The Manchester Party and the Russian War— 
Political aspect of Europe—Sauce for the Goose—The 
Orleanist Policy—England seen through American 
Spectacles—New Reform Bills. 

Publishing Oftic e, 204, Strand. 


YARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE 

/ GREAT—A GRATIS SUPPLEMENT of 
TWELVE PAGES will be given with the 
“STATESMAN,” of Sarurpay, Ocroner 2d —— 
ing a MEMOIR OF THOMAS CARL - 

VIEW of his new work the LIFE ¢ PRE DE. 

kK THE GREAT. 

Orders Received by all Newsmen. 
Publishing Office, 294, Strand, W.C 
Now ready, vol. Il. 5 » 4s, Gd. cloth lettered, 
{UR [OSITLES OF LITERATURE, 

By Isaac Disnannt. A New and Revised Edi- 
tion, by his Son, the Right Hon. B. Disnaxni. To 
be completed in three mouthly volumes. 

* To this edition of Disrachi’s * Curiosities of Literae 
ture,’ a work exceedingly valuable in itself, an addi- 
tional value and interest are communicated by the fact 
that it is edited by his Sox, and that a Biography of 












TEV 
LK 


1 
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| the author, from the pen of that distinguished poli- 


HE SCI 


tician, is appended to it.” — Observer. 
Also, uniform, price 3». 6d. cloth, 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK; a Biography. 
London : Grorcr Rovrirper and Co, Farringdon 
Street. 











In fe ». S8vo. price 2s, 6d. cloth let " 
ow VE ARE GOVERNED. B 
ALBANY FonrLaxaur, jun. Esq. of the Middle 
lemple, Barrister-at-Law. 

In this compact volume we are told everything we 
ean possibly want to know respecting the Sovereign, 
the Court and Cabinet, the Parliament, the Army and 
Navy, the Church, the Bench, the Courts of Law and 
Police—all the Institutions in fact, formed in the 
course of ages for the welfare and security of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain. ‘* How we are Governed” isa 
book that will be found equally interesting and useful 
with eren that popular one, Lord St. Leonards’ ** Handy 

Sook.” 
London: Grorcx Rovriepee and Co. Farringdon 
Street 





Recently published 


TRIEL, AND OTHER POEMS, 


J Fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6¢. cloth. Also, 
POE MS, by the Author of ** Uriel,” price 6d, 
‘The grand poem ‘ Uriel.’ . . . . The most power- 


ful poet of our country and our times.”— WW. 8, Lan- 
dor. 

** Power, emotion, and picturesqueness. His cha- 
racters talk subtly and impressively.”— Leader, 

“ Power working darkly. The charm of that song.” 
—Athenwum, 

** Sterling and active power. .... Before us 
stretches the broad rich land of poetry. . ... A man 
who can write thus would have done well in leaving 
his learning.” 

London: Jonn Cuarmay, 8, King William Street, 

Strand, 
SHUCKFORD'S SACRED AND PROFANE 
HISTORY. 2 vols. 8vo,. cloth, Ms, 
HE SACRED AND PROFANE HIS- 
TORY OF THE WORLD connected, from the 
Creation of the World to the Dissolution of the As- 
syrian Empire at the Death of Sardanapalus, and to 
the Declension of the Kingdoms of Judah and Israel, 
inder the Reigns of Ahaz and Pekah; with the Trea- 
ti se on the Creation and Fall of Man, By 8. Savuck- 
rorp, M.A. New Evition, Revised, with Notes and 
Analysis by J. Tatuoys Wueeter, Editor of Pri- 
deaux’s ** Historical Connexion of Sacred and Profane 
History.” 

To be followed by Russeis’s “ Connexion of Sacred 
and Profane History.” 2 vols. 8vo. completing the 
Series. 

London: Wu.t1aM Troe and Co, 85, Queen Street, 

Cheapside, 


Tue MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF COUNCIL oe EDUCATION, 
for 1857-8, in 8ve. 

1. ¢ ORRESPONDEN( BE, FINANCIAL, and STA- 
TISTICAL TABLES, and Reports of her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools, not including Poor Law and 
Reformatory Schools, 852 pages, price 2s. 6d. 

2. REPORTS of HER MAJESTY’S INSPECTORS 
on SCHOOLS of PAROCHIAL UNIONS (Poor Law), 
and on Industrial or Refoimatory Schools ; 232 pages, 
price Sd, 

hese Volumes, like other Parliamentary publica- 
tions, may be purchased through any Bo keeller by 
means of his London Agent, or directly, from Mr, Han- 

p, Printer to the Llouse of Commons, 32, Abingdon 
St. Westminster, and 6, Great Turnstile, Lincoln's Inn 
Yields: also from Messrs Eyer and Srorriswoopr, the 
Queen's Printers, at the Office for the Sale of Parlia- 
mentary Papers, House of Lords, and East llarding 
Street, Fleet Street. 











1, pricel rls amps, 
NCE OF . IF E; or How to 
Secure Moral and Physical Happiness, With 

Practical Observations on Debility, Nervousness, and 
Depression, resulting from Close Study, Sedent 
Habits, Intemperance, High Living, or Dissipation, 
By a Physician. 

Lor don : Suxewoop and Co, Paternoster Row; 
MANN, Cornhill; Ha iy and Co, 63, Oxford 
treet ; and all Bookselle: 


ist publish 











DINNEFORD 

JURE FLUID MAGN ESIA 
has been for many yeors sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
eestion. Asa Mild Apcrient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ,; and it pre 
eats the Food of Infants trom turning sour during di- 
gestion, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Etfervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 

agreeable and efficaciou preps d by Downeronp 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Kelts, 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chen lists throughout the Empire. 
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This day is published, me 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
LIFE OF INNAUS. 
By Miss Bricutwe.. of Norwich. 

Joun VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, post 8vo. 432 pp. Illustrated 1 by 
12 Coloured a my , and 26 Wood-cuts, cloth, 
ilt edges, price 10s. 6 
sEDS AND WILD FLOWERS. 
Lady WILKINson. 
oorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


zo et, in 18mo. price 2s. cloth 
ELEMENTS OF INORGANIC 
gy By J. C. Buckmaster, F.C.S. 
Certificated Teacher of Science by the Department of 
Science and Art, &c. 
London : LONGMAN, Brown, and Co. 





___Joun Van BY, 





This day, ¢ rown 8vo. cloth, price 


ERMONS ‘delivered at. UPPINGHAM 
SCHOOL. 
By the Rev. E. Turtnc, Head Master. 
Cambridge: : Macmit.an and Co, and 23, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London. 


LACK’S GUIDE BOOKS for England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. New and greatly im- 
proved Editions of these works have recently been 
published, containing all the latest information. 
Edinburgh: A. and C, Brack. London: Srrn and 
Son, 133, Strand, and sold by all Booksellers. 
R. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 
HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 
called FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Cartyte. Vel. 1, and Il, with Portraits and Maps, 
price 40s. (/Vill be ready on the 29th Sept.) 
Cuarman and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 


Bouy’s Sranparp Liprary ror Ocroper. 
EANDEW’ CHURCH HISTORY, 
translated from the German. Vol. IX. which 
completes the work. With a general Index to the 
nine volumes. In two Parts. 3s. 6d. each 
— G. Boux, York Street, Covent Garden. 


HN’S I1..UstRATED LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
OLBEIN’S DANCE OF DEATH, 
and BIBLE CUTS; upwards of 150 subjects 
beautifully engraved on wood in facsimile. With In- 
troduction and Descriptions by the late Francis 
Douce, F.8.A. and THos, FroGNaut Dispry, 2 vols. in 

1, Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bou, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Boun’s Puttorocicat Liprary ror Ocroner. 
OWNDES’S ~~ BIBLIOGRAPHER 
MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, com- 
prising an account of rare, curious, and useful Books 
published in England since the invention of printing ; 
with bibliographical and critical notices and prices. 
New edition, revised and enlarged, by Henry G. 
Boun. To be completed in 8 Parts, forming 4 vols. 
post 8vo. Part III. price 3s. 6d, 

*,* The former edition had within the last year be- 
come so scarce as to sell by auction for upwards of 7/. 
The present will be a full and complete reprint, with 
extensive corrections and additions, for 1/. &s. 

H. G, Bonn, York Street, Cc ovent Garden, London. — 











This day, pric e 10s. 8vo ¢ cloth, 
With Six ey fitishe d Lithographed Illustrations, 
and 21 Wood Engravings 
HE VET ERINARIAN’S VADE 
MECUM. ByJoun Gamoer, M.R.C.V.S. Lec- 
turer on Veterinary Medicine and Surgery in the Edin- 
burgh New Veterinary College. 

The work contains an Introduction on the “ Forms 
of Medicines and Methods of their Administration to 
Domestic Animals,” and is divided into Four Parts, 
comprising— 

. THE VETERINARY PHARMAC = IA. 

2. SELECTION OF PRESCRIPTIO 

3. MEMORANDA ON POISONS, 

4. THERAPEUTICAL SYNOPSIS, 

Suruertanp and Kyox: Edinburgh. 
MaARsHALL, and Co.: London, 


COLL sthy 4 EDITION OF THE TALES AND 
STC {8 OF THE AUTHOR OF “ AMY HER- 
BERT 
On Friday next, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 

Bey ETON PARSONAGE, complete in 

1 vol. Being the ninth work of the new and 
cheaper uniform Edition of the Stories and Tales by 
the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,” now comprising the 
following works— 

AMY ao RT, 2s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE, 2s. Gd. 

BARL’'S DAT 'GHTER, 2s. 6d. 

EXPERIENCE OF ‘LIFE 


SIMPKIN, 





IVORS, 3s. 6d. 
KATHERINE ASHTON, 
3s. 6d. 

>| MARGARET PERCIVAL, 
2s. 6d. | 5s 

CLEVE HALL, 3s. 6d. ! 
G35- The set, forming 9 vols. price 1. 10s. cloth; 

or each work complete i in 1 vol. separately as above. 

London: Loxeman, Brown, and Co. 


KIRBY AND SPENCE’S ENTOMOLOGY. 
Seventh Thousand of the Seventh and Cheaper Edi- 
e., Just ony = in 1 ~ "9 > ae Volume 
pages, crown & vo. price Dea. 


NTRODUCTION To ENTOMOLOGY ; 


or Elements of the Natural History of Insects : 
comprising an Account of Noxious and Useful In- 
sects; of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, 
Societies, Motions, Sx reT Instinct, &e. By 
Wiriuam Kirsy, M.A, F.R.S. F.L.S. Rector of Bar- 
ham; and WuituaM Srencr, Esq. F.R.S, F.L.S 
Seventh Edition, (6th Thousand, ) with an Appen n- 
dix relative to the Origin and Progress of the Work. 
“Let no man think he | tavo pages for five shillings. 
knows how to enjoy the e- o our readers, old 
country who has not studied and young,—parents, chil- 
the volumes of Kirby and | dren, teachers, respectively, 
Spence."— Quarterly Review. | —we say, ‘buy and read’ ; 
(The Honcy Hee.) enjoy, verify, and enlarge, 
‘No work in the English | by the use of your own eyes 
language, we believe, has | and faculties, the curious de- 
done more than Kirby and | tails in rural economy, ani- 
Spence's learned and popular | mal biography, and mental 





introduction to spread the | philosophy, amassed with so 

for natural oe at | much seas and personal ob- 

home. . book is, | servation, and digested with 

indeed, a marvel “a cheap- | equal taste and judgment by 

ness, — conside more | the learned authors.""—Na- 
mY tural History Review. 


than 600 py 
London: LoNomax, Browy, and Co, 





By Tromas | 


| 





MR, —~ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Volumes I. and II. 12s. each, 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING 
THE REIGN OE GEORGE THE THIRD. 
By Wiciiam Massey, M.P. 
London: Joun w. PARKER and Son, We ost ‘Strand. 


nd Shad, Cheap Editions, 6s. 
TUDENT’S MANUAL “OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 
STUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODE as HISTORY. 
By W. Cooker Tayior, LL. 


London : Joun W.1 Parker and Son, we est Strand. 











This day, the Second teeny ang Analytical Tabie 


ont 
ISTORY OF c TV iL ‘IZATION IN 
ENGLAND. 
By Henry Tuomas Buckie. Volume I. 
_ London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Now ready, price 5s. bound in red cloth, 
HANDBOOK OF THE PRINCIPAL 
FAMILIES in RUSSIA; written in French by 
Prince Pavi Doteorovky, translated into English, 
with Annotations, an Introduction, and Index. By 
F. Z. 
James Rineway, Piccadilly ; and all booksellers. 
N.B. The original work, of which this is a translation, 
is understood to have been suppressed by the Russian 
Government, and is very scarce. 








Just published, price 10s. 6d. 
NEW CLASSICAL LEXICON 
BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and 
GEOGRAPHY, including :— 
1. An Enlarged Vocabulary of Proper Names. 
The Pronunciation supported by Authorities. 
3. The Text, illustrated by Classical Citations. 
By T. Swineurne Carr, M.A. King’s College, London. 
CARR’S HISTORY OF GREECE, Third Edition, 


MYTHO- 


OF 






8. 6d. 
CARR’S MANUAL OF CLASSICAL 
LOGY. 4s. 6d. 

London : Simpkrn, MARSHALL, 


NOW READY, 
In 1 vol. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. bound, 


JOURNAL OF AN ENGLISH 
OFFICER IN INDIA. By Major Norrn, 60th Rifles, 
Deputy Judge-Advocate-General, and Aide-de-camp 
to General Havelock. 

** We have as yet seen no book 
Indian mutiny which has given us 
tion.” — Messenger. 


Also, in 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


MARY HOWITT’S NEW STORY, 
« TRUST and TRIAL.” From the Danish. 

* Written with that charming simplicity of style 
which distinguishes all Mrs, Howitt’s productions.”— 
Post. 


FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. A 
Novel. By Mrs. Tuomson. 3 vols. 
Ilursr and Br. acketr, 13, Great Mz ariboroug gh Street. 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


In post 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR, LETTERS, and DIARY, 
f OF THE LATE REV. HENRY 8. POLE- 
HAMPTON, M.A. Fellow of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, Chaplain of Lucknow. 

The Diary extends to July 18, 1857, two days before 
his death, in the Residency; from which date it is 
continued by his Widow. 

Edited by the Rey. E. Poteuamrron, M.A. 

The Rev. Tuomas SrepMan PoLenampron, 

Fellows of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
(On Wednesday. 


CAIRN. 


[On Tuesday. 


and Co, 





connected with the 
so much gratifica- 





and 
M.A, 


GORDON OF DUN 
A Novel. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 


Second Edition, 8vo. with Maps and other Illustra- 
tions, l5s. 


MR. GUBBIN’S ACCOUNT OF THE 
MUTINIES IN OUDH. 


12s, 








2 vols. 
RITA: an Autobiography. 

** A tale full of clever things, lively, amusing, some- 
times witty and never for half a page dull, or for a 
whole page, commonpl The talent displayed in 
this novel is remarkable.”—Globe. 

STREET LIFE IN ST, PETERSBURGH. 

SALA’S JOURNEY DUE NORTH, 

Neatly bound, 7s. 6d. 

Post 8vo. with Iliustrations, 7s. 6d. 
SERVICE AND ADVENTURE WITH 
THE KHAKEE RESSALAH ; 

OR MEERUT VOLUNTEER HORSE. 
During the Mutinies of 1857-58. By Rose kt Henry 
Wattace Dusior, B.C.8 


post 8vo. 

















2 vols. with Illustrations, 12s. 
MY ESCAPE FROM THE MUTINIES 
IN OUDH. 
By a Wounded Officer. 





Post 8vo. with Wood-cuts, 10s. 6d. 
SIX MONTHS IN BRITISH BURMAH., 


Or India beyond the Ganges ; in 1857-8. 
By Cutstorpner T. WINTER. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 





(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





Quark TERLY REVIEW, 
» No. CCVIII—ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Pub. 
lisher’s by the 4th, and BILLS for insertion by the 6th 
OcrTrobeRr, 

50, Albemarle Street, London, September 18, 1858, 


7 DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXX, 

4 ADVERTISEMENTS inte nded for insertion 
are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers im. 
mediately. 





London : Loxoman, Brown, and Co. 39, Paternoster 
RITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. LVI. price 6s. will be published Ocrozrr 1, 
CONTENTS : 
. Froude’s History of England. 
The Vatican Greek Testament. 
Kalendars and Old Almanacs. 
Wycliffe—his Biographers and Critics. 
M. Comte’s Religion for Atheists. 
. Herodotus. Rawlinson. 
. Political Party since the Revolution. 
8, Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul's 
Churchyard ; and Smpkry, Marswat, and Co, Sta. 
tioners’-hall-court. 


NOU whe 


On Septe ~mber 30, will be published, p price 
TATIONAL REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great. 
The Relations of France and England, 
The Sculptures from Halicarnassus in the Bri- 
tish Museum, 
4, Woman. 
5. Russian Literature and Alexander Pushkin. 
6. The Great Rebellion; Mr. Sandford and Mr, 
Forster. 
7. Mr. Trollope’s Novels. 
8. The Zouave and Kindred Languages. 
9. Charles Dickens. 
10. Professional Religion. 
Il. Note in Answer to Colonel Mure. 
12. Books of the Quarter. 
CuapMan and HA, 


193, Piccadilly. 
OLBURN’S NEW NTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 

Edited by W. Haxnison Arnswortn, Esq. 

Contents for Ocrower. No. CCCCLIY. 
Memoirs of Marie Antoinette. 
Raby Verner. By the Author of ** Ashley.” 
The Princess Orsini. By Sir Nathaniel. 
Adventures of an Old Sailor. 
Who is sane? By — ard P. Rowsell. 








CELLANY, 


CCLXIT. 


By W. Charles 


By Dudley 
XXXVI. 


Lady. 


Northern L ights, y Heberden Milford. 
Prison Hours. 
Mutations, 
Too Old, By Mrs. Bushby. 
Hans Ernst Mitterkamp: an Autobiography. 
A Peep at the Far West. By an Englisher. 
CrarmMan and Hay, 193, Piceadilly. 
* Sold by all Bookse lers and Newsmen. 
RB» NTLE Y’s MIS 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents for Ocronen., No. 
St. Canice’s Cathedral. 
A Last Will and Testament. 
Winter Reminiscences of Algiers. 
Voiture. By Monkshood. 
The Sexton’s Brother. 
Correspondence of Napoleon I. 
Twice Avenged. 
Yesterday— and — To-morrow. 
Kent. 
Mazarin and his Nieces. 
Faint Heart never won Fair 
Costello. Chaps. XXXIV, XXXV, 
and XXXVII,. 
London: Ricwanp Brextiey, 
C 


New Burlington Street. 





Price 7d. 
HAMBERS’S 
of POPULAR LITERATURE, 


JOURNAL 
SCIENCE, and 





ARTS. Part LVII.—Serremper 1858. 
CONTENTS : 
Page | 
Phacked ...ccccccccccces 145 | Poem—A Legend 
The Faussett Collection Se GDB. vcucchveas 
—First Article....... 148 | Waste ......ccessee00 





The Killing Princess. 
150, The New Gold Diggings. 

—First Article 1 
When I was a School- 


The Mountebank.—Part 


Res ceessecccesenssenues 
An Afternoon Glance at 
the House of Commons 


154 





The Golf Tournament... 156 ; 185 

In a Gentleman's Family 153 | Oxford Associate in-Arts - 

Bride-Wains and Birth EF a evtsecees 187 
Cake... ..ccerececeres 






_ the Island 
1 


Poe lige Child - Philoso 








ue Babes in the Wood.. 161 Poe Fone aa Miscellanea. 192 
Adventures in the In | The Man of Men......+. 193 
dian Rebellion ........ 163| The New Gold- Diggings. 
The Mountebank.—Con —Second Article...... 197 
clusion ... 166| My Past Friend......... 198 
The Faussett Collection. ‘The Lancashire Rebels’ 200 
—Concluding Article.. 16°) Kunchun-Churloo.. -. 203 


The Old Village and its The Month: S¢ ience and 


Inmates . 
Miecenas 


,| 
| 





Bi BD ccccccccccocescess 
5| Street Nomenciature.... 
Poem— Wherefore Weep. 208 
W. and R. Cuamners, London and Edinburgh ; 
and all Booksellers. 


TO RAILWAY SHAREHOLDERS. 
Just printed for Gratuitous Circulation amongst 


Railway Shareholders, 
PLAN 
A 





FOR ‘tHE GOVERNMENT 
AND WORKING OF A RAILWAY. May be 
had by personal or written application to THomas 
Wnriciey, Timberhurst, Bury, Lancashire; or 32, 
Princess Street, Manchester. : 

Shareholders desirous of associating for this ob- 
ject, may communicate as above. 
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